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In order that you may more fully understand what I wish to say, 
may I make an explanation of a personal nature? My career as a 
high-school librarian is confined to the last two years. Previous 
to that time, I was, for many years, a teacher of the classics. In 
the first week of my teaching experience, I spent an evening care- 
fully analyzing my ideals and purposes. At the end of that evening, 
I formulated a creed to which I adhered throughout the period of 
my teaching career. The creed substantially was as follows: 

I believe that the thoughts of the great and the wise are revelations made 
to them of the sacred inner mysteries; 

That these revelations embodied in literature must be made accessible to all 
in order that all may approach, if not attain, to the same relation to the great, 
to the divine, which the author himself enjoyed; 

That in the period of childhood and adolescence, the mind is most impres- 
sible, most receptive to truth; 

That it is the high privilege and sacred duty of the teacher to make all 
such revelations of truth and beauty especially attractive and accessible to 
youth, and I would add, to all who come within the field of her influence. 


Since my vision has been clarified by experience, I feel that that 
simple credo contains fundamental truth and that librarianship as 
well as teaching is a vocation, a high calling with sacred duties and 
responsibilities. Each is a part of the same golden triangle, a true 
isosceles—the librarian, the student, the book—useless each without 
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the other. The perfection of the contact of these three factors 
determines the value of the services of the librarian. She must 
know books, for her function is to establish the right relation between 
them and the student-reader. She must know boys and girls, or 
whoever constitutes her clientele. She must be quick to understand 
them, their abilities, their limitations, their ambitions, and their 
troubles. In a word, she must understand the psychology of youth 
and adolescence and she must have an inexhaustible, ready sym- 
pathy. Nothing which interests and attracts the student-reader 
should be trivial to the high-school librarian. She must be resource- 
ful and quick to turn a situation or an interest into the channel lead- 
ing to the book which contains the revelation best adapted to meet 
the needs of the student-reader under those particular circumstances. 

There is no average boy, no average girl, nor is there an average 
book to be administered under given circumstances. Each student- 
reader is an individual; his need is peculiar; itis unique. For these 
reasons, there can be no fixed rules of procedure, no literary posology. 
The librarian must be a quick and accurate diagnostician with 
infinite tact and sympathy. Indeed, I do not claim any or all of 
these qualifications, but, in striving for this ideal during my brief 
experience as a librarian, there have been many experiences which 
have thrilled me and interested others to such a degree that I have 
been asked to share some of these experiences with you. 

There comes to my mind a vivid picture of the first patron of our 
library, when, on the second day of my career as a high-school 
librarian, I was wrestling with the problem of what to do with the 
unspeakable débris of discarded textbooks and all kinds of school 
waste which had been accumulating for twenty-two years in the 
beautiful room which was to be the home of our unborn library. 
A junior, a boy who literally towered above me, came into the room 
and asked if I had any book which would tell the number, the size, 
order in space, names, distance from the sun, and the number of 
satellites of all the planets in the solar system—truly a large order. 
I was obliged to confess that I had no such book, but said that if 
he would clear a place for himself on a nearby settee and take notes, 
I would give him the desired information. For twenty minutes 
he took notes and went away expressing, in carriage and various 
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physical lines, his doubt as to the reliability of the information 
which he had received. The library had scored its first victory, 
for the following day the boy returned to thank me because he 
had been able to make a commended recitation and immediately 
his friends began coming to the library in increasing numbers long 
before there was a book on the shelves. 

To my consternation, the demand for fiction in that first year 
was at first confined almost exclusively to the Anne books, the 
Elsie books, those by Mary J. Holmes, Alger, and many others of 
even less value. Although a few of the students longed for those 
books until the end of the year, by far the greater number were soon 
enthusiastic readers of Alcott, Cooper, Mark Twain, Scott, 
Churchill, Connor, Tarkington, and Stewart Edward White, all of 
whom are wholesome, interesting, and worth while for both boys 
and girls, supplying the romance craved by the girls and the adven- 
ture demanded by the boys of high-school age but both restrained 
into wholesome channels. When Ramona is returned, it is so easy 
to bring about a little discussion of its interest and charm. This 
opens the way for me to suggest the book, Through the Ramona 
Country. The reading of this is very likely to lead to that of 
The Rocky Mountain Wonderland, Some Strange Corners in Our 
Own Country, Through Glacial Park, and The West Through a Car 
Window. The discovery that a boy or girl cares for dogs gives me 
an opportunity to put The Call of the Wild into his or her hands, 
and after that is read the student almost invariably reads Greyfriar’s 
Bobby, Bob, Son of Battles, Buff, and Mark Twain’s Tale of a Dog 
with its splendid appeal to the deeper, finer nature of the reader. 
Meanwhile, the National Geographic Book of Dogs lies on the table 
or is otherwise easily accessible. When the boy has read Grey/friar’s 
Bobby, I show him pictures of old Edinburgh, the castle, Greyfriar’s 
churchyard, Scott’s monument, Holyrood palace and other places 
alluded to in the book. This naturally makes him wish to read 
Scott’s novels, Chosen Days in Scotland, Scotland by Rait, Robert 
the Bruce, and The Life of Sir Walter Scott. If reading The Call of 
the Wild aroused in the boy an interest in things of the North, he is 
ready for A Tenderfoot with Peary, Doctor Grenfell’s Parish, Adrift 
on an Ice-Pan, Farthest North, and Nearest the Pole. To return to 
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Booth Tarkington, I have found Seventeen a real missionary several 
times. In the senior class was a particularly bright, interesting 
girl of sixteen who had led her class throughout her high-school 
course. About the middle of her last year, she discovered that there 
was a great deal of attraction and charm in a certain classmate, a 
boy who seemed to reciprocate all of Margaret’s interest; and both 
were losing rank in their class because of it. I had grown anxious. 
One morning, when Margaret came to my desk, as she often did, 
for a few minutes’ conversation with me before school opened, 
I asked her if she had read Seventeen by Tarkington. 

“No,” she replied, “but I have seen it on my grandmother’s 
library table.” 

“T would like very much,” I said, ‘‘to have you read it. I think 
you would enjoy it and find it interesting. Will you read it tonight, 
even if you have to neglect the preparation of your Latin lesson for 
tomorrow? I will excuse you, because I know you will make it 
up in the near future.” 

The following morning Margaret came to me with downcast 
eyes and a conscious air, saying, ‘‘ Was it as bad as all that, Miss 
Whittaker ?” 

“No,” I replied, “but I feared that it soon would be.”’ 

“You will never have occasion to speak to me about it again,” 
was her response. And I never did. 

A good map of the Lincoln Highway and some pamphlets 
dealing with that subject are laid on the library tables and soon 
I find that Across the Continent by the Lincoln Highway has been 
taken from the shelves and is lying on a nearby table. It is being 
tasted. I put it back on the shelf to stimulate desire. This 
happens for several days in succession. Then a boy brings the book 
to the desk to have it charged. The victory is won, for what one 
boy likes is usually liked by his fellows. 

For a long time essays lay unread on the shelves, but there is 
seldom a day now when I do not see them being read with apparent 
interest and enjoyment. I well remember in the early days when 
essays were being introduced to our students, an experience with 
an interesting boy in the school. This particular boy led his class 
in the commercial department, a feat which necessitated hard 
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work. In addition, he went to Boston twice a week to take a 
music lesson, practiced five hours a day on his violin, and gave 
music lessons to several pupils in order to pay the expense of his 
own musical education. Hecame into the library hurriedly one day 
and said: ‘‘ Have you any essays that are not so dry that they would 
fly out of the car window on the way to Boston? I never saw an 
essay yet that wasn’t as dry as that.” ‘Yes, indeed,” I replied, 
“I have many essays which I am sure you would enjoy. Have 
you ever read Stevenson’s ‘Apology for Idlers’?” “No,” he 
replied, with a smile. We went to the essay shelves and together 
looked over and discussed the possibilities of several volumes. He 
finally decided to take the volume of Stevenson and went hurriedly 
away. The following morning he came to my desk with shining 
eyes and face aglow exclaiming, “I didn’t suppose anything could 
be as interesting as those essays were. Have you read ‘Aes Triplex’ 
with its ‘All who meant good work with all their hearts, have done 
good work’ ?” This had touched and set into vibration the interest 
of the boy, which had been captivated by the ‘Apology for Idlers.” 
The reading of Bennett, Repplier, and Emerson, together with many 
others, followed, and so essays, the high water-mark of literature, 
had made an appeal far beyond my fondest dream for them. 
Only a few weeks ago, a sophomore came to me for help because 
she was scheduled to lead a Christian Endeavor meeting the follow- 
ing Sunday evening. Her topic was “Christian Friendship.” 
After we had discussed it for a few moments, I put into her hands a 
volume of Black’s essays and one of Emerson’s with the recom- 
mendation that she read the essay on Friendship in each volume. 
She kept the books a week and, when she returned them, thanked 
me earnestly for the help which they had given her in preparing 
for her meeting and even more, for the enjoyment which she had in 
reading the essays in each volume, for she had read all and discussed 
them intelligently with me. This reminds me of an earlier experi- 
ence which I count among the choicest: It was the last day before 
the Christmas holidays, a year ago last December, when a girl of 
the junior class came to my desk with this question: ‘‘Who was 
Queen Esther? I have heard of Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
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Victoria and several other queens but I never heard of Esther. 
Where did she rule? Our English teacher makes us look up all 
these allusions.’’ ‘There are several reference books,” I replied, 
“in which you might find an account of Queen Esther, but I think 
it would be better to go to the original source for your information. 
You will find it in the Bible. It is a story full of dramatic incident 
and tragedy. I wonder that it has never been filmed.” She took 
the Bible from the shelves and, going to one of the tables, read, 
with apparent interest, until the end of the period. At the ringing 
of the bell, she brought it to the desk and asked if she could take 
it home, saying, “‘It’s such an interesting story that I want to read 
the whole of it.”” I explained that some one else might need it 
through the day but at the close of school she could take it and 
read it during vacation. The fact that she had never had a Bible 
in her hands before, although born and brought up in the city of 
Providence, was brought out during our conversation. On the 
morning on which we reassembled after the Christmas holidays, 
she came to the library before school opened, her face all aglow, 
and said, ‘‘Isn’t it interesting! I’ve read some in the front part 
and some in the back and I’d like to read it all. May I take it 
again ?”’ She did take it again and again until she had read the 
Bible through. Last March I wished to tell the Association of New 
England Librarians some of these experiences and thought it well 
to get the sequel to that story of the Bible, so I asked the young 
lady what she was reading and learned that, while she had practically 
never read a book through until she had read the Bible, she had 
read many books since that time. Her teachers in the meanwhile 
had told me of her rapidly developing interest and improvement. 
I asked her if she owned any books and she replied that she had never 
owned a book until within a year, but whenever she has money 
now which she can spare she invests it in some good book. I asked 
her to give me a list of the books she had bought, and when she 
brought it I found that it contained the titles of 126 volumes, 
among which were the Harvard Classics complete. She explained 
that she didn’t have much time for reading because she worked in 
the office of a store, afternoons and Saturdays, and the money 
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which she earned was necessarily spent to clothe herself and younger 
sister so as to make it possible for them to go to school. These 
books, then, had been purchased at the cost of self-denial. She 
also gave me a list of the books which she intends to buy as soon 
as she is able. The first, an encyclopedia, is followed by Shake- 
speare’s works. If I am not mistaken, the only fiction on the list 
is Les Misérables. 

My first great adventure was in the field of biography when I 
had an opportunity to read aloud to two freshman English classes 
on an unprepared day. I read from the Promised Land, and at 
the end of the period in each class the pupils crowded about me 
to ask if they could take the book home to finish it. It was neces- 
sary for me to provide two additional copies and to establish a 
waiting list. While the pupils were waiting for their turn, they 
were easily guided to Twenty Years at Hull House, Helen Keller’s 
Story of My Life, The Life of Theodore Roosevelt, Making of an 
American, The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, Florence Nightingale, 
Clara Barton, John Burroughs, Up From Slavery, and many other 
biographies. The reading of biography was contagious; it spread 
through the school, passed through the acute stage, and became 
chronic. 

It was in the first autumn of the history of our library that a 
nature-loving friend brought me some fringed gentians. They were 
lovely in a vase on my desk and, on a support beside them, I placed 
a card bearing a typewritten copy of a part of Bryant’s “Fringed 
Gentian.”’ I think it must have been the lines, “‘ Blue, blue as if 
the sky let fall a flower from its cerulean wall,” which caught their 
fancy. So many wished to read and reread the poem that it was 
necessary to have typewritten copies of it made which I left on my 
desk where the pupils could help themselves. In those days, the 
volume of Bryant’s poems was never on the shelf. ‘The Forest 
Hymn,” “Thanatopsis,” “To a Water Fowl,” and others of his 
poems were read by many of the pupils. In the spring, the first 
yellow violets were on my desk and with them “To a Yellow Violet” 
which many boys and girls voluntarily memorized. One of those 
indescribable spring mornings all blue and golden and fragrant and 
vocal, a boy who was purely a boy, in bidding me good morning 
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exclaimed, ‘“‘Isn’t this a real Bryant morning! He would have 
liked this, wouldn’t he!’”’ 

An even more choice experience came to me through a single 
blossom brought me by a friend—an arethusa—so tiny, so perfect, 
so exquisite. I put it in a bud vase and beside it a card bearing 
this passage from Shelley’s ‘‘ Arethusa”’: 


Arethusa arose 

From her couch of snows 

In the Acroceraunian mountains, 
From cloud and from crag, 

With many a jag, 

Shepherding her bright fountains 
She leapt down the rocks, 

With her rainbow locks 
Streaming among the streams; 
Her steps paved with green 

The downward ravine 

Which slopes to the westward gleams: 
And gliding and springing, 

She went ever singing, 

In murmurs as soft as sleep; 

The Earth seemed to love her, 
And Heaven smiled above her 
As she lingered towards the deep. 


There were few moments in the day of the whole week which this 
flower lived, when some boy or girl was not hovering over it admiring 
its exquisite beauty and reading the equally exquisite lines. To 
nearly everyone, I told the myth of Arethusa and Alpheus and 
referred them to different books of mythology from which they 
read the tender romance. They wanted the whole poem, and 
having only two copies of Shelley I was obliged to have many 
typewritten copies made. They read “‘To a Skylark.” ‘‘Ode to the 
West Wind,” “‘The Cloud,” and reached the climax in “ Adonais.” 
A few weeks ago, when I asked the teachers in the English depart- 
ment to make some recognition of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the poet’s death, they were surprised at the familiarity with 
Shelley’s poems and genuine appreciation of his charm which they 
found among the pupils. At about that same time, the dandelions 
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began to blossom, and beside a jar of them on my desk the pupil 
read Lowell’s 

Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way 

Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 

First pledge of blithesome May, 

Which children pluck and full of pride uphold, .. . . 

Thou art my tropics and mine Italy; 

To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime; 

The eyes thou givest me 


This was followed by the reading of ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal,”’ 
which had been read and studied by many pupils in the grammar 
grades. But this time they read it in the pursuit of pleasure, 
through literary browsing, which is in reality the spirit of play. 
Cross tells us that animals having the play instinct have developed 
and propagated their kind; others have died out. Play must be 
and is repressed in the classroom, but in the library it is possible 
to cultivate the feeling that a truth or a book is a quarry, something 
to be run down and captured, a game, a prize, and the result is a 
love of books. 

I must tell you of one more experience. As you have already 
seen, we have epidemics in our library, or rather in our school, as 
in the case of biography and essays. Our first poetry epidemic 
was an unforgettable experience. 

In November of 1920, as I was closing up some of the records 
of the day, three girls of the junior class strolled into the library, 
arms about each others’ waists and looking very much bored and 
blasé. ‘“‘Have you any poetry?” they asked. ‘Yes,’ I replied, 
“What would you like?” “We don’t care for poetry, but our 
teacher in oral English says that we must learn thirty-five lines 
within six weeks.” ‘‘Do you care for the modern poets?” was 
my next question. And again came the reply, “‘We don’t care for 
poetry.”’ I asked them to go to the poetry case and bring to the 
desk eight or ten volumes of the modern poets in whom I thought 
there might be an appeal for these girls. They brought me Bliss 
Carmen, Robert Frost, Eugene Field, Robert Service, Masefield, 
Kipling, and others, and I read a poem from first one volume and 
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then another to them, not realizing, in my own enjoyment, how 
long a time I was reading until I glanced up into the face of the 
clock and found that I had been reading three quarters of an hour. 
The fact was, I had utterly forgotten my audience and as my 
glance rested on the girls, I found that my audience consisted not 
of three girls, but of twenty boys and girls who had come in quietly 
and were listening attentively. I know that there were twenty 
because I charged out twenty volumes of poetry before they went 
away. This was the beginning of a poetry epidemic. They forgot 
that they were required to learn thirty-five lines, in their enjoyment, 
at first, of the modern poets, and later of the earlier, or classic 
poets. The reading of poetry spread through the school regardless 
of classes or requirements, and it still is as popular as it was at 
first. In fact, 62 per cent of the books drawn from the library 
for home reading which is not required consists of biography and 
poetry; less than 27 per cent is fiction. 

At that same time, a boy whose name I had always heard 
whenever I saw a group of teachers talking together, and never 
with commendation, came gaily into the library and said, ‘‘ Miss 
Whittaker, I’ve got to learn a poem. Have you got any ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘What do you like ?” 

“Oh, I don’t like any of the stuff, but I'll learn anything you 


say.” 

“No, I don’t wish you to learn a poem because I say so, but 
because it is something you like, and enjoy. Bring me, please, 
some volumes from the poetry case.” 

I named several of the modern poets, and he brought them to me. 
As there were pupils at work in the library, I could not read aloud 
to him, so I told him of several which I thought he would enjoy. 
He took the books to one of the tables and read, with apparently 
increasing enjoyment, until nearly time for the period to end. 

Then he came to the desk, saying, “‘I didn’t suppose that poetry 
could be like that. Gee! I like it.”’ 

“Did you read Joyce Kilmer’s ‘Trees’ ?”’ I asked. 

“No, I didn’t see it,”’ he replied. 

I told him he would find it on page 180, and that I cared so 
much for that poem that I should be glad if I knew that he, too, 
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enjoyed it. He took the volume of Kilmer to the table, and as he 
read I watched him from the corner of my eye and saw that his 
muscles actually grew taut in the enjoyment of those rare lines. 
Having finished it, he arose from his seat, unconscious of everything 
about him and conscious only of the vision which he had gained. 
With the book in his outstretched hands, he crossed the room to my 
desk and in awed accents exclaimed, “Isn’t it wonderful, Miss 
Whittaker! I never thought of that before, only God can make a 
tree.” Dating from that time, this boy read poetry increasingly. 
It was not long before I heard his teachers speaking of the 
improvement in his conduct and work, and in May of this year 
it was my joyful experience to help him make his plans to enter 
college next fall. As he expressed it, life had meant just a good 
time to him until about a year ago. He knew that his father 
would pay all expenses and his only ambition was to have the 
greatest amount of pleasure possible, but with this new vision had 


come an ambition to “‘make a man of himself.” 


THE LIBRARY AND THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGLISH" 


DAVIDA McCASLIN 
The James Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois 


Everybody goes to college in these democratic times, and 
Millikin University is no exception to the prevailing condition. 
So it is that when we come to talk to our Freshmen about libraries, 
we find all sorts of ideas and all degrees of knowledge. There are 
those who have lived in homes full of books and who are at home 
in the well-appointed libraries of the bigger towns; there are those 
who consider reading as an unpleasant concomitant of study and 
whose experience in libraries is confined to the ten-cents-a-week 
library in the village drug-store with its grimy volumes. There 
are those who are already making a cult of Conrad or Dunsany 


t Although the activities reported in this article were actually carried on in a 
college, the plan of familiarizing students with a library is quite as appropriate to 
high schools.—EpirTor. 
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and those who refer to Harold Bell Wright as one of our best 
“authors.” 

All these types of students have their needs, and the library 
and the Department of English must devise methods to meet those 
needs. In the case of Millikin University, we do the task together, 
and the explanation of that system is the purpose of this paper. 

Early in the year, in October preferably, the progress of Fresh- 
man English is halted for a matter of two or three weeks for what 
seems to be an interruption but what is really an integral part of 
the course—the study of the library. The principles and methods 
then learned are the basis for the rest of the work of the year and 
indeed for the rest of the college course, and—why not say ?— 
for life. The time is well spent even though it seems a slowing 
up in the demand for “ theme-writing.”’ 

During this intensive period, and through the year, the work 
follows two main lines of endeavor. The first of these is one in 
which nearly all students need guidance, no matter where they 
come from—methods of scholarly research or how to find what there 
is in the library. 

It is surprising to find how little the average student in his 
Freshman year knows about the way around in a library and how 
abashed he is in the presence of a card-catalogue and how loth 
to accost a librarian to ask questions. He is like an amateur 
prospector for gold who knows the stuff is there, but has no notion 
at all of how to get it out. So we set to work first to give 
him a sense of power in the library in place of his helpless groping. 
The plan starts him off on a set of notes whose completion will 
take him all of his ‘‘ English time” for two or three weeks; mean- 
while, his class instruction goes merrily on. This set of notes 
will include his class notes on the library, a series of charts, bibli- 
ographies of various kinds, a reference problem, and some other 
material—all of which is explained and assigned from day to day 
and will be explained in this paper as it goes on. At the end of 
this time, he binds his notes into a book and passes them in for 
a grade. 

The instruction usually begins with what we call a ‘“‘Cook’s 
Tour” around the library. The librarian feels that it is a saving 
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of her time in the end if she takes the Freshman around the library 
and shows him a good many things on the ground. So she takes 
each section at its class hour on a little tour all around the library— 
a procession of learners. They are to take no notes, but are to 
keep their eyes open. 

At the next class hour, the regular instructors in English take 
up the tale and begin the formal instruction. This second day 
often repeats what was said in the library the day before, but that 
is no harm. In fact, it is a good thing. The information coming 
from two directions makes more of an impression, and notes can 
be made in the classroom that could not be conveniently made 
on the tour. 

First, we take up the subject of classification—a subject that 
is enlightening and interesting to nearly all. They like anything 
so neat and so ingenious. And right along with classification, 
we explain the shelving with particular reference to our local 
libraries. Here we assign the charts for the notebooks. Each 
student is to make a floor-plan of the main stacks in both libraries, 
indicating thereon where the various classes of books are placed—by 
hundreds at least. (Many get enthusiastic and make their charts 
much more detailed.) In a lower corner of the chart, they give 
a key to the numbers on the plan so that it is quite clear just where 
each kind of book is to be found. Another chart will show where 
current magazines are kept, where bound periodicals, where back 
numbers of periodicals not yet bound, where the card catalogues 
are; still another is of the reference rooms, this a somewhat detailed 
one showing the various classes of reference books. The whole 
point to this chart performance, of course, is that when the sketching 
is complete the student knows where a good many things are in 
his local libraries. 

This job keeps the class busy for a time; in the meanwhile 
the instructor proceeds with the card catalogue and its uses. Many 
Freshmen look with awe upon the catalogue and will begin looking 
blindly around the shelves rather than to attack those formidable 
little drawers. But the explanation of the system soon eliminates 
that timidity in the knowledge that the big systems and the little 
are alike in method and theory, and in the fact that they are now 
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equipped to use the catalogue in the New York Public Library 
as well as the one in their “home towns.” 

Next, they must learn about the indexes, both the periodicals 
and the book indexes. Most students have no acquaintance at 
all with the way to make lists of books that are mot in the library; 
the book-indexes are an entirely new species. Nor is their knowledge 
of the periodical indexes at all accurate or thorough. They need 
to know about the times of publication so as to bring material 
down to date; about how to find illustrations of importance; 
about what particular indexes contain. Different groups of students 
are particularly interested in certain indexes—as, for instance, 
all those technical students whose life-work demands an acquaint- 
ance with the Jndustrial Arts Index. All are made to know a bit, 
however, about all the kinds of indexes and to have notes about 
them. 

At this point we give the correct method and form in writing 
a bibliography, both in its card form and as it appears at the end 
of a written composition. This particular trick seems hard for 
many students to get exactly. So exercises are given to drive the 
lesson into habit. A list is given from which subjects can be 
chosen for bibliography work, and complete bibliographies on 
cards are prepared and mounted in the notebooks. There are books 
to be found on subjects, like concrete, rugs, lettering, and the like; 
books to be found by Josiah Royce, Woodrow Wilson, and so on. 
There are a certain number of periodical references to be found on 
given subjects or by given authors. These cards are rigorously 
inspected and rewritten until they are exact. 

Very often a student is allowed to prepare a special bibliography 
on his own hobby. A Freshman engineer is eager to know, for 
instance, just how many books he can find on Ais subject: sanitary 
engineering, or foundry work. He often goes into it with great 
thoroughness, especially if he is allowed to report on it in class. 

So much for the making of bibliographies and the use of the cata- 
logue and indexes. 

Next, we always have a lecture or two on “How to Find Odds 
and Ends in the Library,” giving an introduction to handbooks, 
yearbooks, and almanacs; and new light on dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, and special encyclopedias; and showing the thousand 
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and one places where detached information may lurk. The students 
think this part of the work is highly diverting, especially when 
they get started on the reference problem which is made up of 
questions calculated to get them to open as many of these books 
as possible. The stunt is to locate the page where answers to odd 
questions can be found (the answers themselves are not the point). 
The notebooks show volume and page references for answers to 
such questions as these: Who was St. Valentine? What is the 
best amateur record for the hundred-yard dash? Who is the presi- 
dent of the University of Vermont? How many torpedo boats 
in the British Navy? Who was Sam Weller? How many bushels 
of wheat were raised in the United States in 1921? Who is the 
author of The Song of the Shirt? Why are black cats the sign of 
bad luck? When was George Horace Lorimer born? These 
and others like them force a brief acquaintance, at least, with 
a type of book new to a majority of students. Sometimes we 
allow them to make reference problems for each other—a task that 
performs the same function from the other angle. 

Another trick which we feel that they must get is the trick of 
taking notes properly. We advise the simple system of getting 
some general headings on a subject from the encyclopedias or 
other general work first, putting these headings at the tops of small 
loose-leaf pages, and then making detailed notes on the appropriate 
pages. We insist that exact volume and page references be given 
for each group of facts. And we keep on insisting on exact volume 
and page references throughout the year, and throughout the college 
course. 

Here it is necessary to give with some vigor and a good measure 
of clearness just what honesty in the taking of notes demands. 
This explanation is more urgent than one might think, for there are 
a good many cases of innocent plagiarism in a college which may 
be forestalled. (And there is also a deal of pretended innocence 
by deliberately dishonest students which may be discounted in 
advance.) We sum the whole matter up by three statements which 
we emphasize over and over again: (1) Facts may be used at will; 
they are given to the world. (2) Ideas are the property of their 
originators and may not be used without giving credit to these 
originators, that is, if they are at all distinctive or individual. 
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(3) Language may never be used without quotation marks. With 
this simple explanation, a good many students are clearer on the 
subject. (It should perhaps be said here that after this explanation 
we show no mercy toward the deliberate plagiarists. They are 
dropped from the course, and in repeated or heinous cases from 
college.) 

Library courtesy deserves a place in the class lectures; it is 
one point which seems to be very hard tomake. It must be stressed 
over and over. In as many ways as we can, we say that there is 
only one rule in the library and that is the Golden Rule. (But 
we must confess that the behavior of many students in a library 
is so anti-social as to be a most dispiriting thing.) 

With this talk the formal library work comes to an end. We 
hope that by this time the student understands enough of the 
methods of scholarly research that he can go at his college work 
with more system and better result, and that he will be equipped 
to use a library as he needs to in his active life. And thus we 
conclude the first of our main lines of endeavor. 

Our second purpose is more easily explained and more easily 
carried out. It is based on a system of reading extending over the 
college year, which is announced and explained in a little pamphlet. 
What we want to do in this part of the work is to give some ideas 
of the joy of omnivorous reading, that is, to those who have not 
known that joy before; and to allow those who are already book- 
lovers time for the reading they have always wanted to do; and 
to broaden the field of interest for both groups. So each semester 
we require the reading of a number of books and magazines in a 
number of fields. The list embraces novels, essays, educational 
discussions, history, biography, letters, diaries, short stories, 
dramas, novels, poetry, nature and travel, and a general list of all 
sorts and conditions of books on all varieties of subjects, loosely 
classified under amusements, fine arts, language, religion, science, 
useful arts, and social science. The pamphlet indicates how much 
is to be read under each group. 

The magazines appear in three groups: (1) Those whose pre- 
dominant leaning is literary like the Dial, the Century, and the 
Bookman; (2) those which deal largely with public affairs, like 
the Forum, the North American Review, and the New Republic; 
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(3) those that have a practical bent like House and Garden, the 
Survey, Bird-Lore, and Musical America. 

With this content as working material, we announce the main 
requirement of the work. More than anything else we want to 
make this reading enjoyable. We require no formal report or 
book review to take the joy out of life. We insist on enjoyment. 
We make it plain that there is a difference in taste; that not every- 
body will like every book in the list any more than everybody 
likes olives or Roquefort cheese. Yet we try to make students 
realize, too, that their tastes will develop in college as they develop 
otherwise; that the fact that they did not like a book in high 
school does not mean that they will not like it in college or later. 
Above everything, they must find books that they like. The first 
page of the pamphlet admonishes them as follows: 


Tue USE OF THE READING LIST 


This reading is intended to contribute not only to the education but 
to the pleasure of the student. Therefore in choosing your books, select those 
that you think you will enjoy. Spend some time at the shelves looking over 
titles and scanning pages and looking at pictures before you decide on the book 
in any one group. Then take one that seems likely to give you a genuinely 
good time. 

Do not, however, get the notion because you never have liked a certain 
author or a certain kind of writing that you never will. Broadening taste is 
one of the principal products of college. You will find yourself introduced 
to a great many new fields of enjoyment during these four years. Try to 
broaden your interests by reading authors whom you have not known before. 
Read some of the old classics that you have always wanted to know, and read 
some of the new men who are being talked about today. 

These lists are not intended to be exhaustive, only suggestive. These 
are the kinds of books you are to read; other books of the same type may be 
substituted for any of them if the instructor ratifies your choice. 

Keep some book or magazine on hand all the time so that in your leisure 
hours you may pick it up and enjoy yourself. 

At the first of each week report how much time you have spent in reading 
and what books and magazines (giving author and title) you have read. Report 
on the regular report blanks to be had at the College Supply Store. 

At the end of the semester, pass in this leaflet as a final report. Star with 
black the books you have read before, and with red those you read this year. 
If you substitute, write in the author and title. 

Most of the books listed are available either in the University Library or 
in the Decatur City Library. 
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As the semester goes on and more and more articles are read 
in class, we try to teach active reading; not merely passive recep- 
tivity. In the class readings, we make a great deal of the word 
“‘reaction,” hoping that it will carry over into private reading. 

Each files his own official weekly report in a drawer provided 
for the purpose. All his reports are thus together so that he and 
we can tell where he stands. 

THE JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
WEEKLY READING REPORT 


Book (kind) Author Title 

Novel Conrad Victory 

Travel O’Brien White Shadows in the South Seas 
Magazine Author Title 

Atlantic Beebe The Attas, a Jungle Labor Union 
Total Time: 6 hrs. Date: Dec. 18 Name: James P. White 


Some people may question the truth of these reports. There 
are, I suppose, in any group of two hundred and fifty young Ameri- 
cans a few liars. Some of these reports are undoubtedly false. 
But while we cannot check them up, we feel like Dean Briggs of 
Harvard when he said, “‘I would rather be cheated a few times 
than be suspicious of the whole group.”’ So we would rather have 
a few false reports than spoil the whole spirit of the plan by requiring 
“‘book-reports” to test whether the reading is really done. Most 
of our students, we believe, read faithfully and well. 

It is really surprising how much can be accomplished in a year 
by systematic reading. Some Freshmen open up new fields of 
interests and activity for themselves which are of the greatest 
importance. And all, by this reading, have something of that 
leisure which is one of the chief instruments of culture and which 
is the rarest thing in the American college. 

It is in these two ways—the study of scholarly research and the 
pursuance of a system of reading—that the Department of English 
and the Library at Millikin University co-operate, in a bright 
hope that the harvest will be abundant. As in all college work, 
some seed falls on stony ground and some on very shallow, and 
some the birds of college frivolities come and gather up. Yet 
some seed falls on good ground, and there is some yield in scholar- 
ship and in appreciation. And for that we are thankful. 
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SOME STRAWS IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
POETRY, DRAMA, AND ESSAY IN ENGLISH 


EDITH RICKERT 
University of Chicago 

The year 1912 is a landmark in modern poetry. While in 
England Mr. Harold Monro was planning his Poetry Bookshop, 
in America Miss Harriet Monroe was planning her Poetry: a 
Magazine of Verse. Both had in view the same purpose—the 
encouragement of verse superior to magazine “fillers” written by 
the inch. The opening of these new marts for good work was a 
sign of the times. Tennysonian echoes had gone on for just about 
twenty years; it was in 1911 that John Masefield shocked the 
world into attention with The Everlasting Mercy. But the revolt 
against prettiness as essential to verse had begun at least ten years 
before. Perhaps we may push it back to the Wessex Poems of 
Thomas Hardy (1898), or to The Torrent and the Night Before (1896), 
by our own Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

In the endeavor to make poetry a part of daily life, England 
and America run neck and neck. If, as one ingenious compiler 
reckoned, between one and two thousand successful poets have 
cropped up in England since 1912, our own country, I should judge, 
has a proportionate record. Among them all there are perhaps 
fifty—a large number—doing work of some permanent value. And 
even so, as the movement swings on, how its character changes! 
Ten years ago the Georgians had it all their way; but Brooke died 
young, Abercrombie turned to criticism, Thomas was killed in 
the war, De la Mare uses his fine workmanship for trifles, Davies 
repeats himself to death, Hodgson writes all too little, Gibson writes 
too much, developing journalistically with the times, and the 
others—well, the others continue to publish volumes of poems in 
which here and there gleams a jewel. 

The Georgians as a group are not realists; they are “trimmers”’ 
between the old and the new. They were replaced in the public 
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eye by the much-heralded realism of the war poets. But a cursory 
glance at the many anthologies of war poetry reveals the inex- 
pugnable fact that most of their content is conventional in sub- 
stance and in form and of exceedingly poor quality. A few poets— 
Grenfell, Seeger, McCrae, Sorley, perhaps Kilmer—are likely 
to be remembered for single poems; and even those who made 
the most stir—Nichols, Graves, Sassoon, and Owen—are poets 
of minor value goaded by the brutalities they experienced into an 
occasional frenzy of emotion. Their value is psychological, rather 
than poetical; and only Owen among them, by his experiments 
with consonance, contributed toward the technique of realism in 
verse. 

For some years before the war, the Imagists had been trying, 
with a very different approach, to attach body to the spirit of 
poetry. Of this movement Mr. Ezra Pound, an Idahoan domiciled 
in Europe, is perhaps the main sponsor, although he gives credit 
for initiating it to an Englishman, T. E. Hulme, who was killed 
in the war." But Mr. Pound’s efforts have been seconded abroad 
by the Aldingtons? and F. S. Flint, especially; and in this country, 
by the numerous experiments of Miss Lowell and J. G. Fletcher, 
and others not so closely identified with the Imagist theory. 
Among them should be named Conrad Aiken, who like Fletcher 
has been trying to secure by poetry effects comparable to those 
produced by the symphony in music. 

But the main current of realism in poetry today is undoubtedly 
in the hands of five Americans, of very different qualities and values: 
Robinson, Frost, Lindsay, Masters, and Sandburg. They share 
an attitude of looking for material in any and every aspect of life; 
but Robinson and Frost show a self-imposed discipline in language 
and form that is remote from the ebullient ideals of the other three. 
Is it New England over against the Middle West—to speak pre- 
cisely, Illinois? They share—and with them, the Englishman, 
Gibson—a passionate sympathy with the common man. In 


* His few short poems are published with Mr. Pound’s Ripostes, 1912, and Umbra, 
1920. 

2 Richard Aldington, an Englishman, and his wife, ““H. D.” (Hilda Doolittle), 
an American. 
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Robinson and Masters, this is always tinged with irony, which, 
in Masters, often intensifies to satire or mere sneering. Both Robin- 
son and Frost have definite philosophies, which tend to universalize 
their experiments in realism. Lacking this background, Masters’ 
work degenerates into poetized police court records and newspaper 
scandals unworthy of the originality and insight shown in The s 
Spoon River Anthology. Lindsay, artist, vagabond, preacher, 
is torn between the attraction of the bizarre for him and his desire 
to spread a gospel of beauty, and dances from one to the other. 
Sandburg, with a curious combination of bigness of vision and 
childlike interest in everything for itself which serves him instead 
of philosophy, is still yielding himself, Whitman-like, to the urge 
of his genius. With all their limitations of intellect and tempera- 
ment, with all the flaws in their work and their defects in taste, 
these five poets are doing more for the enfranchisement of poetry 
than any others writing today. They are forerunners of a genius 
who will through their efforts find not only new tools ready to his 
hand, but a new audience prepared for new types of art. Ef 
Then there are, of course, the extremists. In England, three 
clever members of the Sitwell family, Edith, Osbert, and Sacheverell, 
of whom Edith seems most likely to make a permanent impression, 
have been playing poetic games these last years. If you like 
painted toys, Miss Sitwell produces them on theory. On this 
side, we have the gambols of Kreymborg and William Carlos 
Williams, and Maxwell Bodenheim juggling with words. They 
and “‘others’’ can be observed in their peculiar anthologies.‘ Last 
of all, there is the Dial’s latest prizeman, T. S. Eliot, an American 
living in England. Whether Mr. Eliot would be distressed at Ss 
being grouped with the Dadaists, who believe that nothing is ae 
nothing, I do not know, but whatever there may be in his work 
beyond clever technique does not yield itself to a first reading. The ‘ie 
remedy is obvious, either to continue to re-read, or, by a short 
cut, to ask the Dial.? 


1 Others, 1916, 1917, 1919. 


21In this brief survey I have had to omit various names. Mention at least should 
be made of three women, Anna Wickham and Charlotte Mew (English) and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay (American), whose work has attracted attention. 
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All in all, poetry, like fiction, is in the workshop; but in the 
making of the new forms, America will, I believe, have a larger 
part than England. 

Curiously enough, the year 1912 was also a watershed for the 
drama. It was the year when the Irish players first came to this 
country and created a furor by their plays and their acting. But 
it is to be noted that by that time the drama in England and Ireland, 
rejuvenated by Shaw, Barrie, Barker, Galsworthy, and the Man- 
chester School, and by Moore, Martin, Yeats, Lady Gregory, 
Synge, and the other dramatists of the Abbey Theater, had fallen 
into a sleep from which it has not yet awakened, and in this country 
the impulse to create a drama that should represent the lives and 
thoughts of our people was barely alive. During the last decade, 
then, there has been a marked development of the drama from 
the long play of somewhat rigid requirements to the short play 
so loose and free in structure that it passes imperceptibly into 
the short story or the dramatic poem. Anything, in fact, that 
could be represented on a stage has come to be regarded as a play. 
This movement, in which America has played a disproportionately 
large part,’ is, of course, intimately associated with the “little 
theaters” and community playhouses that have been established 
in all parts of the country. 

Thus far, it must be admitted, the spirit is more notable than 
the achievement. Out of the hundreds of plays published separ- 
ately or in collections, there are probably not a score that deserve 
more praise than is covered by the adjective “clever.” Most 
of them are bright but superficial skits illustrating familiar phases 
of American life. There is in them no quality that makes for 
endurance. Their real importance lies in their technical innova- 
tions and their use of suggestion for representation. These fea- 
tures are admirably illustrated in “The Medicine Show” by 
Stuart Walker. It has no plot and almost no movement; the 
three characters, all men, sit at the front of the stage with their 


t A bibliography prepared by Miss Hannah Logasa and Miss Winifred Ver Nooy, 
of the University of Chicago libraries, and almost ready for publication, includes titles 
of about five thousand short plays and shows far more American than English or 
Continental dramatists. 
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legs dangling over the edge; between them and the audience 
is supposed to flow the Ohio River; and with these simple means 
a really amusing little farce is carried on, more by pantomime than 
by dialogue (less than a thousand words being spoken). 

If there is a great dramatist in the future and if he is born in 
America, he will find, not only his materials, but admirably flexible 
forms awaiting his master-hand. There are, indeed, critics who 
see in Eugene O’Neill this dramatist of the future. Certain it is 
that he has departed from the old ways and that he has infused 
into the plays he has written a passion and a fire that make them 
the most telling work of the day. Whether or not he grows to 
the full stature of greatness, it can scarcely be denied even now 
that his plays are infinitely more important for the development 
of literature than are the pretty comedies of Mr. A. A. Milne, 
who seems to be about the best that England is producing at present. 

Perhaps the most hopeful sign of a future for the drama is in 
the seeming good health of the dramatic movement among the 
people. The little theaters that tried to educate audiences from 
the top by producing plays above their understanding naturally 
failed. The community theaters that begin with the children in 
school and draw in the elders may produce bad home-made plays, 
but they are at least beginning to grow from the root standards 
of criticism that will lead in time to the encouragement of better 
work. And what is quite as important, those who take part in 
the writing, acting, and production of plays will come to have a 
sense of the meaning and possibilities and qualities of the theater 
that will in time create the kind of audience for whom great 
plays can be written. But for the plague of ‘“movies,”’ with which 
the world is infested, the movies that murder every impulse toward 
fine dramatic art, the outlook would be encouraging. As it is— 
but the movies may perish of dropsy before the drama dies. 

Of the essay I have space only to note that it is rejuvenescent. 
Two centuries ago the essays in the Tatler and Spectator lent a hand 
to the development of realistic fiction; today, the development 
of realistic fiction is reflected in the essay. There are pieces of work 
on the very borderland between the short story and the essay, 
and there are others that hover between literature and the very 
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edge of journalism. As master workman of the essay that will 
be inheritable as literature, Max Beerbohm is perhaps without 
a rival, writing as well today as when in the spirit of the nineties 
he turned out his Works in 1896. On our side of the ocean, if the 
term “essay” may be used of the sustained effort (comparable to 
the novel and the short story) we have the work of Henry Adams, 
whose reputation, if not his effort, belongs to our day. And in 
the modern development of the nature study, we may set the work 
of William Beebe over against that of W.H. Hudson. As from the 
beginning the essay from its very nature permitted free play of 
individuality, unhampered by conventions of any kind, it is not 
surprising to find in the essays of today more perfection of tech- 
nique than in the other forms in which experimentation is still 
busy throwing off shackles. Is it impossible that from the blending 
of the essay and the short story may come a new literary form ?? 

Criticism, say the pessimists, is dead. But surely not when we 
have H. L. Mencken to prod it and the English J. Middleton 
Murry to keep it in the path of righteousness. 

There is no doubt that politically, economically, and socially, 
the world is in a bad way and that the destruction of old modes 
of living, everywhere patent, is reflected in the chaos of contem- 
porary literature. The war did not make us over; it did not 
destroy the forces of evil, which are ignorance and stupidity; 
but it did open the road to an internationalization of thinking 
that should be contributory to the growth of the human spirit. 
And the increased realization of this growth, which comes as we 
watch the forging of new ideas and new forms in the workshop 
of contemporary literature, gives us heart in our plodding on. 

t Among essayists of this newer type may be named, without attempt at classifica- 
tion: Beerbohm, Burke, Dickinson, Norman Douglas, Aldous Huxley, L. P. Jacks, 
W..A. Herbert, A. A. Milne, H. W. Nevinson, and H. N. Tomlinson, among the English; 
and our own Charles S. Brooks, Heywood Broun, Frank Harris, Logan Pearsall Smith, 
and Christopher Morley. 
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A DOCTRINE OF THE PARAGRAPH 


CHARLES E. WHITMORE 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


During several years of teaching I found it impossible to adjust 
the accounts of the paragraph given in the current rhetorics to 
the facts of literary practice. I think that I have worked out the 
reasons for this; and a short statement of them may have some 
value for others who have been, or are, similarly perplexed. 

The usual doctrine is well stated in Genung’s definition: 
*‘A paragraph is a connected series of sentences constituting the 
development of a single topic.’ Such a definition leads us to 
infer that in any good paragraph the topic can readily be found, 
and that it will always be developed, that is, unfolded, or carried 
to a conclusion only latent in it. In actual practice, however, 
we soon discover that the topic is often nowhere expressed in 
the paragraph, and that, whether it is or not, the main idea is 
often not ‘‘developed” at all. Yet paragraphs to which both 
these statements apply may be good paragraphs, and serve their 
purpose excellently. Take the following example: 


I saw, across the blue, swaying water of the harbor, an immense, bare, 
brown rock, lined with fortifications, crowned with a castle, and at its foot a 
compact mass of flat, white houses, which trailed off to the left into apparently 
a single line along the water, white and blue and mauve and pink, on the other 
side of that double row of palmtrees, and with a surprising effect of elegance. 
Near the centre, one or two blue domes, towers topped with blue, square gray 
towers, rose from among the low roofs; two high banks of rock continued the 
central mass to the right, with gaps between, after which a low curve of bare 
rock ended the bay. Behind, a low range of hills, rising and falling in peaks 
and broken curves, bare for the clouds to paint their colors on, shut off this 
bright edge of seashore from the world.—Arthur Symons, Alicante. 


To. say that the topic of this paragraph is ‘‘a view of Alicante” 
is to say nothing; it is merely to designate the matter of the para- 
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graph itself. Yet the paragraph is clear, unified, vivid. Now 
contrast it with this other: 


We see also the reign or tyranny of custom, what it is. The Indians, I 
mean the sect of their wise men, lay themselves quietly upon a stack of wood, 
and so sacrifice themselves by fire. Nay, the wives strive to be burned with 
the corpses of their husbands. The lads of Sparta, of ancient time, were wont 
to be scourged upon the altar of Diana without so much as queeching. I 
remember in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s time of England, an Irish 
rebel, condemned, put up a petition to the deputy that he might be hanged 
in a with, and not in an halter, because it had been so used with former rebels. 
There be monks in Russia, for penance, that will sit a whole night in a vessel 
of water, till they be engaged with hard ice.—Bacon, Of Custom. 


Here the opening sentence is obviously the topic; it stands by 
itself, with a self-contained meaning, as no sentence in the other 
paragraph does. Surely these two examples illustrate two essen- 
tially different types. 

Now it is not by accident that the first paragraph of this pair 
is descriptive, the second expository. So long as we are dealing 
with pure record of sensations or happenings, we shall find no 
expressed and separable “‘topic sentence’’; all we shall find will 
be an implied statement, to the effect that “this paragraph tells 
us what So-and-so observed or felt, what happened on a given occa- 
sion.” In such a case the paragraph is in a sense the topic, which 
can be grasped only by reading the paragraph as a whole. Not 
until reflection has intervened can a topic emerge as a definite 
statement that something is so. Consequently, descriptive or 
narrative paragraphs will usually have only an implied topic; 
to find separable topic sentences, we must turn to paragraphs of 
an expository or argumentative cast, and it will be wasted labor 
to look for them elsewhere. 

But now consider a further point. In neither of the paragraphs 
just quoted is there any “development,” in the sense of progress 
in thought, at all. What each does is to support its (implied or 
expressed) topic by details which confirm the underlying motive. 
Mr. Symons fills in his canvas, so to speak, by setting down what 
he sees in front of him, at his left, at his right, in the background. 
Bacon substantiates his general statement by citing four instances 
of the tyranny of custom: two from countries remote but contem- 
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porary with him, one from antiquity, and one from his own land 
and time. What both furnish, then, is support of the main motive, 
which in the first happens to be a total impression, in the second 
a statement of fact. The following paragraph, however, shows 
development in the true sense: 

Wisdom for a man’s self is, in many branches thereof, a depraved thing. It 

is the wisdom of rats, that will be sure to leave a house somewhat before it falls. 
It is the wisdom of the fox, that thrusts out the badger who digged and made 
room for him. It is the wisdom of crocodiles, that shed tears when they would 
devour. But that which is specially to be noted, is that those which, as Cicero 
said of Pompey, are “‘sui amantes sine rivali,” are many times unfortunate. 
And whereas they have all their time sacrificed to themselves, they become in 
the end themselves sacrifices to the inconsistency of fortune, whose wings 
they thought by their self-wisdom to have pinioned.—Bacon, Of Wisdom for 
a Man’s Self. 
Here we have a topic stated in the opening sentence, restated by 
a triple metaphor, led to a statement of result, and enforced by 
a final application, which could not be inferred from the topic 
except by the writer himself. In other words, we here encounter 
for the first time the traditional scheme of statement, development, 
and enforcement, which did not and could not appear in paragraphs 
of the types previously examined. Yet since these paragraphs 
were obviously adequate to their purpose, it is clear that this 
traditional scheme applies to some paragraphs only, not to all. 

We are justified, then, in drawing a practical distinction between 
support and development. By the former, be it noted, we mean not 
merely logical connection, but anything which strengthens or clari- 
fies the motive of the paragraph. For instance, a writer receives an 
impression from some object or group of objects. This impression 
becomes a fact of his experience, which he then conveys to us in 
words. When the fact is simple and unsurprising, we receive the 
details concerning it without realizing their supporting function, 
because we take the writer’s accuracy and sincerity for granted, or 
because the experience admits of ‘‘no two opinions.”” But when 
the fact is more novel or complex, we see more clearly that each 
item helps support the motive, which is therefore more likely to be 
explicitly stated, as an object of and for thought. In either case, 
the result is identical; it is the answer to the tacit questions, “‘ How 
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do you know that? What makes you say that?”’ In development, 
on the contrary, we are answering the tacit questions, ‘‘What of 
it? What then?” In the case of Bacon’s paragraph, we take 
for granted (on his authority) the statement that self-wisdom is 
often depraved, and our interest is in seeing just what conclusion 
he will educe from it. The distinction, in short, is that between 
establishing and interpreting facts; what is establishment for 
ourselves becoming support in relation to our readers, and develop- 
ment employing for its own purpose such measure of support as 
the case demands. 

Each of the three types thus far distinguished clearly reflects 
its function in its structure. In many cases, structure results 
simply by following the sequence of sense-impressions as they are 
noted in space orin time. ‘The former is illustrated in Mr. Symons’ 
paragraph, the latter in this from Thoreau: 

I see some tree sparrows feeding on the fine grass seed above the snow, 
near the road on the hillside below the Dutch house. They are flitting 
along one at a time, their feet commonly sunk in the snow, uttering occasionally 
a low sweet warble, and seemingly as happy there, and with this wintry prospect 
before them for the night and several months to come, as any man by his 
fireside. One occasionally hops or flies toward another, and the latter suddenly 
jerks away from him. They are reaching or hopping up to the fine grass, or 
oftener picking the seeds from the snow. At length the whole ten have collected 
within a space a dozen feet square, but soon after, being alarmed, they utter 
a different and less musical chirp and flit away into an apple tree. 
Moreover, paragraphs consisting chiefly of supporting instances 
often exhibit no close linkage of thought; the order in which the 
items appear could often be changed without becoming illogical, 
and the choice of the actually most effective order is usually deter- 
mined by considerations of similarity, contrast, or progressive 
interest. Just so, the unity of such paragraphs results directly 
from selective attention to the content of a limited range of space 
or time. Mr. Symons sets down the chief elements in the view 
according to the major lines of their distribution in space. ‘Thoreau 
records the actions of his flock of tree sparrows in their observed 
sequence in time: the locality, the general impression of the flock, 
the behavior of single birds, the final flight of all. In such cases, 
assuming the ability to record effectively, the structure almost 
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makes itself. But when development in thought is in question, 
many ways lie open, and it becomes important to decide which way 
will be most apt or most cogent. Hence the possibilities of variety 
and the chances of a poor choice are greatly increased; and the 
larger the body of thought involved, the greater the range of personal 
option. 

What makes a paragraph good, then, is not the presence or 
absence of a statable topic, but the presence of a single motive, 
which finds expression in different ways, according to the nature 
of the material, and which appears as a topic only in paragraphs 
of a more or less intellectual cast. The functional processes which 
we can profitably distinguish are implicit or explicit support of 
the motive, on the one hand, and development, in the sense of 
educing or unfolding, on the other. To each of these functions 
corresponds, as we have seen, a definite type of structure. 

All the points thus far made apply to the paragraph as a self- 
contained and possibly independent unit. When a paragraph 
becomes part of a larger whole, it may serve to support or develop 
any separate point, or be specialized as propositional, amplifying, 
or summarizing; but these are matters which fall beyond our 
present scope. We may, however, in this connection, glance at 
one more aspect of the topic. We have seen that not every para- 
graph need have a separable topic; but every good paragraph can 
of course be summarized in a more or less elaborate single sentence. 
The summary sentence will always be longer and fuller than the 
topic sentence; it will more nearly coincide with the latter in para- 
graphs of simple support, and will diverge from it most widely 
in paragraphs of complex development. Thus, in Bacon’s para- 
graph on custom, the topic sentence gives a much fuller idea of 
the content of the paragraph than does the topic sentence of that 
on wisdom for a man’s self. A satisfactory summary sentence 
for the latter would run somewhat as follows: Wisdom for a 
man’s self, being in many of its branches a depraved thing, causes 
those who are excessive self-lovers to become in the end sacri- 
fices to the fortune which they thought themselves able to control. 
In such a case the topic evidently becomes but a part of the 
summary. 
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The full importance of this distinction becomes visible when 
we consider it in relation to series of paragraphs. A series of topic 
sentences corresponding to such a series would give an oulline 
of it in the literal sense, without inner content; whereas a series 
of summary sentences would give a condensation of it, in which 
each sentence would be the functional equivalent of a paragraph. 
A summary of this type would not necessarily be pleasant reading; 
it would be at once excessively condensed and decidedly intricate, 
since many ideas would have to go into subordinate clauses, so 
that for ordinary use we might prefer a summary of a somewhat 
looser sort. Nevertheless, the contrast between the two kinds 
of series is of value as showing that a series of topics need not be 
a valid index of the content of the paragraphs to which it refers. 

The doctrine here set forth, then, differs from that now current 
chiefly in the emphasis on the distinctions between support and 
development and between topic sentence and summary sentence. 
The former I have not seen clearly brought out elsewhere; the 
latter has been effectively stated in Foerster and Steadman’s 
Sentences and Thinking, pages 76-79. That both can profitably 
be emphasized is shown by the fact that widely used textbooks 
still contain such statements as “‘A topic sentence is not always 
equivalent to a summary sentence, though ideally, perhaps, it 
ought to be,” or ‘“‘When the topic occurs at the end of a paragraph 
it is called a summary’’—statements which are radically incorrect. 
The present doctrine, on the other hand, would encourage the 
avoidance of too stereotyped views of paragraph construction, and 
a sense that differences of structure ultimately depend on differ- 
ences of function. Training based on these two conceptions 
would encourage variety in paragraph construction, and discrimi- 
nation between essential meaning and incidental illustration or 
support, both to the ultimate profit of flexible and lucid writing. 
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ENGLISH FOR THE INFERIOR SECTION OF 
THE NINTH GRADE 


LOUISE ANDERSON MACDONALD 
University of Kansas 


“Inferior” may not seem a kindly designation for backward 
children. But call them what you will—‘ retarded pupils,” “‘con- 
tinuation groups,” or “special cases’’—the problem is the same. 
Merely segregating these unfortunate children from those less 
handicapped will never solve the problem of their education. 
The division of grades into the three classes according to intelligence 
has not in all cases been satisfactory. It will not prove satisfactory 
until our courses of study take into consideration two facts about 
learning: (1) Children of less than average intelligence can never 
acquire certain linguistic controls that are simple enough to the 
bright child. (2) The actual time of learning a given unit is longer 
with the duller child. 

To meet the first of these facts we must adapt the content of 
our courses of study to the needs and possibilities of these backward 
children. They will profit little by the ordinary course in composi- 
tion. In adult life their limited mentality will exclude them from 
positions where there is need for much (if any) writing except that 
of the business letter; the occasional lost and found advertisement; 
bills, checks, telegrams, and other commercial notes. These mat- 
ters should be taught as thoroughly as the child is able to grasp 
them. 

Aside from business letters, few themes should be required; and 
for two reasons: (1) In life these children will not write, and the 
difiiculty of learning is so great that the time of their formal train- 
ing should be given to skills of greater practical value to them. 
(2) These children have not in themselves anything to say, no new 
points of view, no generalizations, no understanding of the meaning 
of experience. Without this, there can be no good writing and no 
pleasure in the effort. These children will profit little by writing 
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the dreary, chronological monotones entitled “How I Spent My 
Vacation,” and they should not be required to do so. 

For the superior student we can motivate the ordinary work in 
composition. The school paper, the annual, “‘The Gleam,’ local 
and statewide contests, entertainments, debates, the class play, all 
furnish the immediate motive for good work in theme writing. But 
none of these furnish motives for the inferior student, because he 
knows that his very poor work can never command publication or 
public presentation. The superior student is the one who can see 
ahead, who does not need an immediate motive, but who finds 
sufficient motive for good work in the ultimate goal of endeavor—in 
the ultimate control of all linguistic situations. The inferior student 
rarely looks ahead and rarely sees any advantage in anything 
but the most primitive language controls. Motivation for the su- 
perior student is therefore much easier than for the inferior stu- 
dent. A superior student may be able to perform a task well, 
even though it is poorly motivated. An inferior student rarely 
can. So, while motivation with inferior children is more dif- 
ficult than with superior children, it is also more important. 
Work that cannot be immediately motivated ought not often to 
be attempted. 

Better than formal themes for these mentally impoverished 
children are papers written for other departments. They show 
better workmanship than a formal theme would show, for we do 
our best work only under functional situations. Then there is no 
difficulty about the subject to be discussed. The child does not 
lose valuable time trying to decide “‘what to write about.” The 
English teacher is relieved of the onerous question: “Is it accuracy 
or substance that comes first ?” 

Handling the composition courses by contributions from other 
departments requires changes in our methods of classroom pro- 
cedure. The class hour cannot always be the old-fashioned recita- 
tion. The best results are secured by individual work. 

The teacher must have clearly in mind the language controls 
most necessary to success in life. Then she must know in what 
order and how to drill on these priorities. The order for drill can 
best be determined by the course of study for the grade schools 
of the city. If the capitalization of proper names is among the first 
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mechanical details that a second grade must master, the teacher 
of ninth-grade inferior students might well read her first set of 
papers to see how many of her students had control of that habit. 
Then during the class hour those who have the habit should be 
set to reading some simple material within their grasp; and the 
children lacking the control may be taken aside and given the 
needed drill. Usually this is most economically given through 
short dictation exercises which can be corrected with the pupils 
as soon as written. 

With any child it is a mistake to drill on a point which is to 
him already automatic. To the inferior student this unnecessary 
drill is especially confusing. Confusing, too, is drill on more than 
one unit at a time. However many violations of good usage occur 
on a single paper, these handicapped children can successfully 
study on only one unit at a time. When this one unit seems to 
have been acquired by an individual pupil, he should be set to 
mastering a new unit. His papers thereafter should be marked 
for the old unit in review, and for the new unit under study. 

Children of weak intellects will rarely learn to distinguish a 
full sentence from a part of one. Even our modern writers break 
the rule without apparent reason. That is not such a mark of 
illiteracy as it was a decade ago. There may be some comfort for 
us in that. But the uncapitalized city or state still betrays a man, 
as does the faulty spelling of words in common usage. While we 
are drilling on one unit in composition, we must drill on one unit in 
spelling—some habitually misspelled word. The Horn-Ashbaugh 
Speller published by Lippincott’s is probably the best of all spellers. 
For inferior classes, the teacher may take this book, check for each 
student the words in that book that are misspelled on his paper, 
and drill the child on those words first. Then, when he no longer 
misspells any of that list, his attention may be turned to common 
words not included in that list, which he often misspells. Never 
should one drill on a word which the child has not misspelled, 
neither should one drill on technical words which in after life the 
child will be unlikely to use. 

Of course this method of instruction means that the pupils will 
progress at varying rates according to their several abilities and 
habits. There can be no “course of study” as such. There can 
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be only the hope of cultivating in these children as far as possible 
the language controls ordinarily acquired by the normal child as he 
journeys through the grade schools. Not all of these children will 
meet this standard, low as it is; none of them will go beyond it. 

No teacher need apologize for having the children read while 
she is giving individual help. Few of the backward children have 
done much reading. Many of them come from homes where books 
are rare and magazines uncommon. ‘To build up and enrich the 
child’s background ought to be one of the objectives for the year’s 
work. But the material for this reading must be selected with care. 
First of all, it should be within range of the pupil’s interest and 
capability; and, secondly, it ought to have either literary or informa- 
tional value. 

The problem of literature needs thoughtful attention. We may 
grow to old age, be good neighbors, and even good citizens without 
a love of the classics. That love is desirable and enriching to be 
sure, but not essential to industry, morality, or civic righteousness. 
Children of mediocre minds will never learn to appreciate or under- 
stand the classic type of literature. There are a few real master- 
pieces which they can enjoy when they are interpreted by the 
teacher. ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum,”’ read aloud by a skilled inter- 
preter while the children follow the lines in the book, will interest 
most of even the dull children. But it requires skilled interpreta- 
tion. The assignment of a classic for home study is utterly futile. 
It is better to give the children whatever background is necessary 
for their understanding of the poem, then read, occasionally even 
substituting a synonym for an unusual word, or repeating a line 
or part of a line to make clear the troublesome construction of the 
long and often interrupted sentence. As the teacher reads, she 
should encourage the children to interrupt to ask questions, just as 
she herself may wish to pause for queries or explanations. If the 
teacher attempts long fiction, like Treasure Island or The Litile 
Lame Prince, she may begin by reading a chapter or two aloud. 
In most cases this will so awaken the children’s interest and stimu- 
late their curiosity in the outcome of the story, that they will be 
glad to finish the book in class while the teacher is giving the 
individual training in composition outlined above. At the end 
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of the recitation the class may discuss the story as far as the slowest 
reader has gone. Unless one wishes to have classroom discussions, 
there is no reason why classroom reading should be the same for 
all children. Often there is much to be gained by having it diversi- 
fied, for then the teacher is able to recommend books which are 
more nearly suited to individual interest and capabilities. 

As has been said, little of the traditionally classic material 
ought to be attempted with these children of meager intelligence. 
They will profit little by the exercise, and they can be successful 
and useful in life without a knowledge of Shakespeare or an acquaint- 
ance with Browning. But they cannot go through life successfully 
without the ability to read simple business prose with understanding. 
Our problem with these children, therefore, is not one of literature, 
but rather one of silent reading. 

Recognizing our problem clearly, we must test the children by 
standard measurements to see just how deficient they are. If a 
child’s score reveals his achievements to be of only first- or second- 
grade level, there is no value in giving him material suited in diffi- 
culty to the senior high school; neither is there value in giving him 
first- or second-grade readers. He should have selections written 
in short sentences, with simple but not babyish words, and suited in 
subject-matter to an older child’s interest. To meet this require- 
ment the following books are suggested: 

Fiction for girls: Miss Alcott’s stories, So-Fat & Mew-Mew 
and The Little Lame Prince (Craik). 

Fiction for boys: Stickeen (Muir), Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 
Finn, and Treasure Island. 

Books for content reading: Eskimo Stories (Smith),Seven Little 
Sisters (Andrews), Stories of Industry, Weavers and Other Workers, 
Stories of the United States for Young Readers, Boys’ Life of 
Roosevelt (Hagedorn), Boys’ Life of Daniel Boone (Abbott), and 
others of the Boys’ Life series, the Ernest Thompson Seton stories, 
Emergencies (Gulick), Boys’ Book of Steamships (Howden, Stokes & 
Co.), Boys’ Book of Railways (Howden, Stokes & Co.), Historic 
Inventions (Holland, Jacobs & Co.), With the Few Who Do Things 
(Munn & Co.), Harper’s Gasoline Engine Book (Verrill), Harper’s 
Aircraft Book (Verrill). 
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Magazines for desultory reading: Youth’s Companion, St. 
Nicholas, American Boy, Boy’s Life, various Sunday-school papers. 

The other teachers of English may suggest that you ought to use 
the same readings with these children that they use with the normal 
groups. They may urge this, saying that the children can’t do 
tenth-grade work without ninth-grade reading. To be sure a 
child can’t. But these children are never going to be able to do 
tenth-grade work as such. What we are needing now in our 
schools is a division of training, so that these unfortunate children 
may have four years of high-school work, with an honorable dis- 
charge at the end, but without the diploma that admits to college 
because it certifies that a certain standard of scholarship has been 
attained and kept throughout the four years. What these children 
need is constant drill on fundamentals, careful vocational guldance, 
and much vocational training. The course of study must bend 
itself to meet the needs. So must our methods of instruction change 
with our changing policies. So far as methods are concerned, the 
most important variations from traditional training are four: (1) 
supervised study, (2) individual instruction, (3) no home study, and 
(4) the use of games as a learning device. So far as the course of 
study is concerned, the chief departures seem to lie (1) in doing 
away with formal grammar; (2) in requiring little or no written 
work for the English classroom, except letters, but in using rather 
the papers written for other departments, except when a theme for 
English may be strongly motivated; (3) in assigning no home study, 
but in encouraging extensive and pleasurable home reading; (4) 
in substituting for classical literature simple content material; (5) 
in planning no definite number of units to be covered in one year, 
but in requiring the mastery of a single unit before another is begun; 
(6) in outlining for study only the barest essentials for communicat- 
ing thought or for securing thought from the printed page. 

Mere segregation of the incapable from the capable students 
will not add much to educational efficiency. Coupled with that 
segregation must come a differentiation of instruction—a differentia- 
tion in aims, in objectives, in substance, and in methods. 
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SENTENCE LENGTH 


HAROLD H. SCUDDER 
University of New Hampshire 


Among the many difficulties which confront the instructor in the 
Freshman composition course is that of sentence length. It is 
obvious enough, indeed, that the primer-like style of the themes 
he reads is due, in large part, to the fact that their sentences are too 
short; but how long should they be? The instructor who is not 
specific is seldom convincing. 

To ascertain the facts, I recently plunged hastily into word 
counting, and by chance selected for my first inquiries the very 
author whose sentence length has already been most carefully 
investigated. As the class was reading Macaulay’s Frederick the 
Great, I began by counting the words in every sentence of the first 
ten pages of that essay. I found the pages to include 176 sentences, 
with an average sentence length of 25.01. Professor L. A. Sherman, 
who counted the entire English History and all the Essays, finds 
Macaulay’s average to have been between 23 and 24. Other work 
done by Professor Sherman, and recorded in his Analytics of Litera- 
ture, I did not happen, fortunately, to repeat. 

Having hit by chance upon 176 sentences, I used the same 
number in the case of other authors, and selected four other 
nineteenth-century writers and the same number of contemporaries. 
Besides Macaulay, the nineteenth-century group included Steven- 
son, Hawthorne, Carlyle, and Ruskin. The contemporaries were 
novelists: Mrs. Wharton, Miss Cather, Sinclair Lewis, Frank 
Swinnerton, and J. C. Snaith. 

In making the counts I omitted any sentence which contained 
a long quotation and all sentences of dialogue. Compound words 
were sometimes treated as single words and sometimes as two or 
more words, the counter following what he felt to be the general 
usage in each case. 
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For Stevenson the opening pages of The Art of Writing were 
used; for Hawthorne, the first pages of The Scarlet Leiter; for 
Carlyle, the beginning of Book VIII of Frederick the Great; and 
for Ruskin, the opening sentences of Sesame and Lilies. 


56 -72| Hawthorne 
| stevenson 
Ruskin 
29.95 cariyle 
RIMS Wharton 
25.0/ Macaulay 
Snaith 
20.80 Swinnerton 
20.25 Lewis 
18.75 Cather 
/4.78 Students 


The black bars show the relative sentence lengths of the authors in the passages 
considered, and the figures, the length in words of the average sentence of each. 


For the novelists, with one exception, I counted the first 176 
sentences in the work chosen, omitting dialogue. The novels used 
were Mrs. Wharton’s House of Mirth; Miss Cather’s The Song of the 
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Lark; Mr. Lewis’ Main Street; Mr. Swinnerton’s Nocturne; and 
Mr. Snaith’s The Undefeated. The exception was made in this 
last novel, in which, to avoid dialogue, the count began with chapter 
ii, and ran through chapters iii, iv, v, and into vi, in the search for 
solid paragraphs. 

To have student work to contrast with whatever I might find, I 
took a set of themes, just handed in, and began to count at the 
top of the pile. The selection of papers was quite by chance, but 
those so picked were reasonably representative. The subject of 
the themes was Charlotie Bronié. 

The length of the average sentence of each of the authors was 
found from these counts to be as follows: 


32.92 
32.31 
29.45 
14.78 


The'longest sentence by any author was one by Stevenson of 153 
words; and Ruskin and Swinnerton shared honors at the other end 
of the list, each being represented by a one-word sentence. The 
extremes follow: 


Author Shortest Longest 
4 153 
4 107 
2 92 
3 60 
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The chief value of the tables is that they offer a scale against 

~-which the work of any individual student may readily be set up. 

The comparison is sure to be illuminating and interesting for the 
student. 

As the figures are the result of the averaging of but 176 sentences, 
they should be confirmed by more prolonged counting, but they 
are interesting in several ways. Professor Sherman put Emerson’s 
sentence length at 20.58, and commenting on the shortening of the 
sentence with the development of style, Professor A. G. Newcomer 
in his Elements of Rhetoric (1898) said: 

The minimum limit consistent with good taste would seem to have been 
reached by Macaulay, possibly even passed. The sentence which is tolerated 
from the oracular Emerson would be only ludicrous from the pen of a less 
aphoristic writer. 


Though the figures are admittedly by no means final, those of the 
contemporary novelists suggest that the sentence is still shortening. 
With the sole exception of Mrs. Wharton, all of the nineteenth- 
century writers used longer sentences than do those of today. 
What part in style, one wonders, does sentence length play? It is 
surprising to learn that Macaulay’s flowing periods are produced 
in shorter sentences than those used by Mrs. Wharton in her 
novels, and that the cyclonic Carlyle does not show the extremes of 
Ruskin. 


THE FUNERAL TRAIN 


Strangest of all triumphal journeys home! 

The wayside mourning rolls to distant seas; 
Death lights a taper in each mourning heart 

To Life—its glories and its mysteries. 


Crown of the prairie’s gifts are men like trees, 
Strong nurtured through the rain and wind of years. 
The Main Street chieftain on his bier of state 
Commands a fallen prince’s meed of tears. 


—HELENA GAVIN 
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SHALL—WILL—SHOULD—WOULD 


The use of the words “shall” and “will” and “should” and “would” 
is customarily prescribed in the textbooks by a definite rule, of which an 
extract taken from Edwin C. Woolley’s Handbook of Composition (pp. 20- 
21) may serve as a convenient example: 

To represent simple expectation on the part of the speaker, use shall (or 


its inflectional form should) and will (or its inflectional form would) according to 
the following formula: 


I shall (should) we shall (should) 
thou wilt (wouldst) you will (would) 
he will (would) they will (would) 


To represent determination, desire, willingness, or promise on the part of 
the speaker, use shall (or should) and will (or would) according to the following 
formula: 


I will (would) we will (would) 
thou shalt (shouldst) you shall (should) 
he shall (should) they shall (should) 


Before indicating my reasons for advocating a departure from this 
rule, and also setting forth what I believe to be the proper rule, I will 
first point out a few undesirable complications resulting from attempts 
on the part of rhetoricians to enforce this set rule. These complications 
are evidenced by a few exceptions they have been forced to record: 


In a question containing shall or should, will or would: (a) when the subject 
is in the first person, the auxiliary should always be shall or should, except in 
repeating a question addressed to the speaker (e.g., “Will I help you? Why, 
certainly’’); (b) when the subject is in the second or third person, use the 
auxiliary that would be used in the answer. 

Right form for a question as to expectation: “Shall you be recognized, do 
you think?” The answer would be either: “I shall be” or “I shall not be”; 
therefore shall should be used in the question. 

Right form for a question as to the intention: “Will you do the deed ?” 
The answer would be either “‘I will” or ‘I will not”; therefore will should be 
used in the question. 

In an indirect quotation use the auxiliary that would properly be used if 
the quotation were direct. ‘“‘He said he thought he should ride.” The 
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direct quotation would be: “TI think I shall ride”; therefore should (an inflec- 
tional form of shall) ought to be used in the indirect quotation. 

In subordinate clauses making contingent statements, shall and should 
are correctly used for all persons. “If they should find it, I should rejoice.” 
“A man who should do that would be hated’’ [Woolley, p. 21]. 


If, in scrutinizing these rules and regulations, we attempt to apply 
the principle enunciated by Professor Skeat “that all languages are 
essentially spoken languages,” it does not seem unreasonable to say that 
the phrases cited by Woolley as examples seem rather forced, somewhat 
unnatural, and indeed meticulous as to formula, or at least seem so if 
we try to use them ourselves in conversation. The grammar and the 
dictionary may be “the mold of form and the guide of practice” but I 
do not exactly believe it. I imagine they should rather be the guide of 
form taken from the mold of practice—good practice, of course. Even 
if these regulations of the late Professor Woolley applied to good usage 
in 1907, we teachers of rhetoric must never forget that we should teach 
from good usage and not from texts, that texts are or ought to be merely 
convenient compilations of good usage, and that good usage is constantly 
changing. 

The invention of printing and other means of communication have retarded 
change; but they have not stopped it. Every spoken language, like the nation 
that speaks it, isin motion. .... The record of usage in spelling, punctuation, 
meaning, is the dictionary. The dictionary does not properly legislate; it 
records. Its office is to say, not—‘‘ This word shall be used in such and such a 
sense,” but—‘‘This word is used in such a sense now.” . . . . We look into 
the dictionary for an accurate view, not of what should be, but always and 
above all of what is." 

The English language is what it is, not at all what it ought to be logically. 
. . . . Rules that are valid in French and Latin are often invalid in English. 
To apply them rigorously, as the old-school grammarians did, is to go contrary 
to the genius of our energetic speech. No star chamber decree has confided 
the English language to the guardianship of a committee of purists and pedants, 
of pedagogues and highbrows. Our speech has always resisted, and it is to be 
hoped that it always will resist, the attempts to crib, confine, and cabin it, 
which are forever being made by self-appointed dictators who do not suspect 
the existence of interstices in their omniscience [Brander Matthews]. 

In the history of inflections two counteracting influences are always 
operating upon language. One of these in the tendency to bring about uni- 
formity, the other the tendency to resist all change. It is more especially the 
colloquial speech, with the lighter literature that depicts it, that strives uncon- 
sciously to reduce all inflections to absolute regularity.? 


tC. S. Baldwin, College Manual of Rhetoric, pp. 191-92. 
?T. R. Lounsbury, History of the English Language, p. 201. 
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The leveling process which, in the words of Professor Lounsbury, 
“strives, unconsciously to reduce inflection to absolute regularity,” 
is evidenced in the case of “shall” and “will” and “should” and “would” 
in their usual abbreviations in spoken language into “He'll” and “he j 
will” and ‘“‘you’d” for “you would,” etc. It is my contention that 
this almost universal practice in American speech has reduced our con- 
jugations to the following simple forms: 


Simple expectation or simple futurity is now expressed: 


I will we will 
you will you will 
he will they will 


Determination is expressed either: 


a) By an emphatic spoken emphasis on the forms used above, or with a 
slight pause after the word to be emphasized, as: 


This is further exemplified by our emphasis on the negative when the sense 
is negative: “I will not’ do it,” and by an emphatic accent even on the affirma- 
tive part of the unapproved expression: “I sha’‘nt do it,” where the very nega- 
tive itself is slurred). 

b) In writing, by the addition of a qualifying or intensifying word: 

“T will certainly’ do it.” 

“T will never’ do it.” 

“T will,’ whatever happens.” 


even by avoiding the future form altogether: 


“T am’ going to do it.” 
“T am going’ to do it.” 


c) By the following forms, but always with an emphatic accent: % 
I shall’ we shall’ me 
you shall’ you shall’ eae 
he shall’ they shall’ ‘ 


Obligation is expressed by: 


I should we should 
you should you should 
he should they should 
though it seems that the more usual method is to avoid this tangled question of . 
conjugation altogether and say: ; = 
I ought to we ought to 4 
you ought to you ought to Ss 


he ought to they ought to 
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Note.—Here I take definite issue with Woolley and hold that “He said 
he thought he should” and “A man who should do that” represent obligation. 
The custom, as I see it, is to emphasize the should as meaning obligation, 
whatever the person: ‘He should, if he can,” “I should, if I can,” and has 
nothing to do with conditional qualifications, and is in no wise analogous to the 
slowly disappearing English subjunctive: “If he were ready, I..... 7 

Willingness is expressed by: 


I would we would 
you would you would 
he would they would 


particularly with a conditional qualification: 

“T would if I could.” 

“He would if he could.” 

And I feel that ‘A man who would do that” implies the man’s willingness and 
definite intention as distinct from ‘‘A man who will do that” or “‘A man who 
does that,’ etc. 

Contingent statements, and what amount in Latin to contrary-to-fact con- 
ditions, utilize should as follows: 

“Tf they should attack, we can hold them.” 

“Tf they should attack, we could hold them.” 

“Tf I should attack, they can withdraw.” 

“Tf I should attack, they could withdraw. 

The simple futurity of the main clause of a conditional statement uses would 
instead of will: 

“If they should attack, I would hold them.” 

“Tf I should attack, they would hold me.” 

Note.—Here again I take definite issue with Woolley and hold that in 
“Tf they should (a) find it, I should (0) rejoice,” the first should (a) represents 
condition, and the second should (b) will usually be understood to represent 
obligation. 


In setting forth the foregoing explanation of what I believe to be the 
existing practice in our best speech, and in good writing in this country 
(as distinguished from the practice of purists), I wish to avoid all appear- 
ance of ‘‘a self-appointed dictator.” I am trying to interpret practice. 
I furnish forth my interpretations for comment by others interested in 
our living language. I have,scanned our literature and our best editorial 
pages and come from that scrutiny with a feeling that the more formal 
the publication, the more likely it is to conform to the rules of the gram- 
marians; the more familiar it is, the more it tends to reduce inflections 
so that a single form shall represent a single idea irrespective of the first, 
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second, or third person. I have no desire to ‘punish writers of high 
repute”’ by citing their variation either from the grammarians or from 
myself. I expect criticism. I want criticism. I feel that only by dis- 
cussion of these practices can we really find out where our tendencies 
are leading us, and what is the real usage as apart from the rule. 


ELBRIDGE COLBY 
Camp BENNING, GEORGIA 


BOOKS FOR BOYS: A SUGGESTIVE LIST 


This list is neither exhaustive nor final; it is intended to be a guide 
for those who are interested in the question of sound reading for boys 
of high-school age, and to serve as the basis of further experiment. 
It is the outgrowth of tests extending over a number of years; all the 
books cited have been submitted to frank schoolboy criticism. 

As the “classics” normally form part of regular school work, it was 
judged best to omit them from a list of “outside” reading. The few 
recent publications included are those which were found especially well 
adapted to the purpose in hand. 


SCHOOL LIFE 


Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Thomas Hughes 
Vice Versa, F. Anstey 

The Hill, H. A. Vachell 

Jeremy, Hugh Walpole 

The Tennessee Shad, Owen Johnson 

The Jester of St. Timothy’s, Arthur S. Pier 
Stalky and Co., Rudyard Kipling 


THE SEA 


Mr. Midshipman Easy, Captain Marryat 

Tom Cringle’s Log, Michael Scott 

Two Years before the Mast, R. H. Dana 
Moby Dick, or the White Whale, Herman Melville 
The Cruise of the Cachelot, F. T. Bullen 

A Year with a Whaler, W. N. Burns 

The Wreck of the Grosvenor, W. Clark Russell 
The Captain of the Kansas, Louis Tracy 
Captains Courageous, Rudyard Kipling 

Dory Mates, Kirk Munroe 

Out of Gloucester, J. B. Connolley 

Youth, Joseph Conrad 

The Nigger of the Narcissus, Joseph Conrad 
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Naval Occasions. Bartimeus” 
The Mutineers, C. B. Hawes 
Lost Ships and Lonely Seas, R. D. Paine 


TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION 


In the South Seas, Robert Louis Stevenson 

Mystic Isles of the South Seas, Edward O’Brien 

Through India and Burmah with Pen and Brush, A. H. Fraser 
Across Australia, Spencer and Gillan 

The Old Transport Road, A. Melrose (South Africa) 
South! Sir Ernest Shackelton' 

Journal of Captain Scott! 

Four Years in the Arctic, Donald Macmillan 

Voyage of H. M. S. Beagle, Charles Darwin 

Policing the Plains, R. G. McBeth (Canadian Northwest) 
Campfires in the Canadian Rockies, R. Hornaday 


LOCALITY? 


Old Times on the Mississippi, Mark Twain 
Roughing It, Mark Twain 

The Virginian, Owen Wister 

Robbery under Arms, Rolf Bolderwood 

The Raiders, S. R. Crockett 

Black Rock, Ralph Connor 

Doctor Luke of the Labrador, Norman Duncan 
The Mirror of the Sea, Joseph Conrad 

The Blazed Trail, Stewart Edward White 


ANIMALS 


Wild Animals I Have Known, Ernest Thompson-Seton 
Bob, Son of Battle, Alfred Ollovant 
Grayfriar’s Bobby, E. S. Atkinson 
Black Beauty, Anna Sewall 

Jock of the Bushvelt, R. Fitzgerald 

A Dog of Flanders, Louise de la Ramee 
Rab and His Friends, Dr. John Brown 
The Call of the Wild, Jack London 
Lad—a Dog, Albert Terhune 

Scally, Ian Hay 

The Bar Sinister, R. H. Davis 

Wild Brother, W. L. Underwood 

The School of the Woods, R. Long 


t This book deals with the Antarctic Continent. 
2 Books in which the setting has a special significance. 
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ADVENTURE 


King Solomon’s Mines, H. Rider Haggard 
Soldiers of Fortune, R. H. Davis 

The Prisoner of Zenda, Anthony Hope 

The Wings of the Morning, Louis Tracy 

The Great Impersonation, E. Phillips Oppenheim 


HISTORICAL NOVELS? 


The Count of the Saxon Shore, Alfred Church 

Close of the Roman occupation of Britain, 412 
Hereward the Wake, Charles Kingsley 

(The last stand of the Saxons against the Normans, 1070) 
Richard Yea and Nay, Maurice Hewlitt 


(A study of Richard I, the Lion-Hearted—same period as Ivanhoe, 1190) 


The White Company, Sir A. Conan Doyle 


(England and Europe at the beginning of the Hundred Years’ War, 


1360-70) 

The Cloister and the Hearth, Charles Reade 

Dawn of the Renaissance—Europe 1470-80) 
The Black Arrow, Robert Louis Stevenson 

(England just before the Wars of the Roses, 1480) 
Westward Ho! Charles Kingsley 

(The Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1560-88) 
Master Skylark, John Bennett 

(Shakespeare’s London, 1600) 
Old St. Paul’s, Harrison Ainsworth 

(The plague and great fire of London, 1665-6) 
Lorna Doone, Richard Blackmore 

(Western England and Monmouth’s rebellion, 1670-90) 
Henry Esmond, William Makepeace Thackeray 

(Early eighteenth century; reign of Queen Anne, about 1700-13) 
The Seats of the Mighty, Gilbert Parker 

(Struggle of France and England for Canada, 1750) 
The Scarlet Pimpernel, Baroness Orczy 

(French Revolution, about 1793) 
The Broad Highway, Geoffrey Farnol 

(Social life; late eighteenth century) 
St. Ives, Robert Louis Stevenson 

(Napoleonic wars, about 1800) 
Rodney Stone, Sir A. Conan Doyle 

(Early nineteenth century—the “Regency,” 1810) 


* The dates indicate the approximate periods in which the action takes place. 
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Ramona, Helen Hunt Jackson 
(California in the “forties’’) 
On the Face of the Waters, F. A. Steele 
(Life in India—the Indian mutiny, 1857) 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(The South before the war) 
Red Rock, Thomas Nelson Page 
(The Civil War and the reconstruction period) 


HUMOR 


Huckleberry Finn, Mark Twain 

Three Men in a Boat, Jerome K. Jerome 
Many Cargoes, W. W. Jacobs 

Spanish Gold, George Birmingham 
Abroad at Home, J. L. Street 

Nonsense Novels, Stephen Leaccok 

Three Men and a Maid, P. G. Wodehouse 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Everyday Adventures, S. Scoville, Jr. 

With the Men Who Do Things, A. R. Bond 

Romance of Modern Inventions, Archibald Williams 
Flame, Electricity, and the Camera, George Iles 

Thomas Alva Edison, S. A. Jones 

Chemistry of Common Things, R. B. Brownlee 

Half Hours with the Stars, Mary Proctor 

Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts, Frank R. Stockton 
Home Radio, How to Make and Use It, A. H. Verrill 
Harper’s Aircraft Book, A. H. Verrill 


SHORT STORIES 


The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc., Bret Harte 

Soldiers Three, Rudyard Kipling 

The Day’s Work, Rudyard Kipling 

Puck of Pook’s Hill, Rudyard Kipling 

Main Travelled Roads, Hamlin Garland 

Pierre and His People, Sir Gilbert Parker 

The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, Sir A. Conan Doyle 
The Four Million, O. Henry 

Thirty Strange Stories, H. G. Wells 

Tom and I on the Old Plantation, Archibald Rutledge 
Tales of Our Coast, “Q” 

Ghost Stories of an Antiquary, M. James 
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POETRY' 


The Ghost Heath Run (Reynard the Fox), John Masefield 
The Story of a Roundhouse, John Masefield 

Collected Verse of Rudyard Kipling 

Tales of The Mermaid Tavern, Alfred Noyes. 

Rhymes of a Red Cross Man, Robert Service 

Modern American and British Poetry, Untermeyer 


The following books have been found useful for boys who wish to 
write for their school papers, or who are interested in writing generally. 


The Short Story, Albright 
Short Story Writing, Barrett 
The Plot of the Short Story, Phillips 
Self-Cultivation in English, Palmer 
A Study of Prose Fiction, Bliss Perry 
Essentials of Poetry, Cross 
Handbook of Poetics, Gummere 
A. B. DEMILLE 
Secretary of the New England Association 
of Teachers of English 


THE PLAY PRODUCER’S NOTEBOOK 
ROMANTIC AGE”’ 


The three acts of A. A. Milne’s A Romantic Age require two stage 
sets, an interior representing a hall or a living room and an exterior for 
a forest glade. The cast of nine characters includes an Englishman and 
his invalid wife, their romantic daughter and niece, two suitors for the 
daughter, a half-witted country boy, a philosopher in the person of a 
peddler, and a housemaid. 

The daughter does not regard courtship and housekeeping in a 
modern home as romantic. She scorns the proposal of a bank clerk 2 
and finds the chores imposed by her mother irksome. Instead of a a 
commonplace marriage she longs for some thrilling adventure with a 
gorgeously attired knight of chivalry. This wish is unexpectedly ful- 
filled in her woodland encounter with a young man, dressed for a mas- 
querade ball, whose automobile has broken down. Shortly before this 
meeting the unfortunate motorist had procured breakfast from a naive 
country lad and had discussed the subject of meals and matrimony with 


* Experience with the following selections has shown that it is possible to interest 
normal boys in good poetry in a normal way. 
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a traveling salesman who seemed to have discovered the secret of a 
happy married life. He had found romance in daily drudgery, in leave- 
takings and returns, even in eating three meals with the same person. 
Finally, the daughter is cured of her romantic illusion when she sees the 
fancy dress suitor wearing a plain suit of clothes. Then, envisaging in 
her imagination the domestic duties of Cinderella and Robinson Crusoe, 
she is led to feel some pleasure in housekeeping. 

The theme of finding romance in the duties of a home appeals to old 
and young. This delightful sentiment is in many instances expressed 
poetically, with literary allusions that recall classics widely known. 
The odd characters of the country boy and of the peddler contrast 
strikingly with the conventional English family and afford a rare oppor- 
tunity for good acting. 

Suitable costumes can readily be procured. At least four weeks are 
needed for rehearsals. 


EpitH ROWE 
West TecunicaLt ScHoor 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE DALLAS PLAN 


One of the chief hindrances to progress in spoken English has been 
the lack of continuity in the work. Most high-school courses of English 
are a combination of literature, written composition, and spoken English, 
often with no definite division of time. In many of the more advanced 
schools one class period per week is given to spoken English, an arrange- 
ment which brings good results, a distinct advance over merely incidental 
or occasional instruction and practice. 

It is, however, open to the objection that the lessons in spoken 
English are so far apart that the impulse toward improvement gained 
in one is lost before the next comes around. 

A boy stands before his class to advocate the proposition that the 
gymnasium be used by the girls half the time and by the boys, half. 
As it is now, the boys have no use of the gymnasium except for an occa- 
sional basketball game in the afternoon or evening, while the girls use 
it every period of the day. It is manifestly unfair. He begins with 
full confidence that the class will take immediate action in the matter. 

He is surprised that all do not agree with him. Some are even 
entirely opposed to the idea. Questions are fired at him from the class: 
“How many girls use the gymnasium every day ?” 

“How many can be accommodated in one class ?”’ 
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“How many boys are there ?” 

“Would they be willing to surrender their drill grounds to the girls 
half the time ?” 

He finds he is not possessed of information sufficient to convince 
them. 

A girl smiles. Can she be laughing at him? He did say, “How 
come we don’t have the gymnasium at all during school hours?” It 
must have been that. His father had told him not to say “how come.” 
It certainly did sound bad. 

He takes his seat perspiring and confused, but enlightened as to his 
own deficiencies and determined to come back tomorrow armed with 
information and improved in language, and convince that class or die. 
But four days of Ivanhoe intervene, and the impulse perishes. 

In order to overcome this difficulty, to secure for each day’s work 
the cumulative results of previous achievement, I worked out in my 
English classes last spring a plan which I believe is a considerable improve- 
ment over the one-day-per-week arrangement. 

With the consent of the superintendent, and the understanding that 
if results were satisfactory the plan should be extended to other classes, 
I separated literature, written composition, and spoken English, teaching 
each on consecutive days for a given period of time. Literature was 
taught first in all classes; in three spoken English was next; and in two, 
written composition. The actual time allotment was as follows: 


4A. Literature, eleven weeks; written composition, three weeks; spoken 
English, three weeks. 

1B. Literature, seven weeks; written composition, six weeks; spoken 
English, four weeks. 


Last fall the new High School Course of Study contained the following 


paragraph: 
ENGLISH 


ALLOCATION OF TIME 


Last spring some interesting and instructive experiments were tried in the 
separation of the teaching of literature from composition and the division of the 
composition work into written and spoken work, giving each a definite period of 
time. As a result of these experiments, English teachers desiring to do so may 
group into one period their work in literature and into another their work in spoken 
English and into a third their work in written English. If these phases of work are 
thus segregated, they should be presented in the order above; i.e., literature, spoken 
English, and written English. The literature should not be allotted more than 
eleven weeks and the other two divisions of the work should not be allotted less than 
three weeks each. 
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In Oak Cliff High School (I have not the figures for the other four 
high schools) of twelve English teachers, six are using the new plan and 
find it an improvement. 

Teaching literature free from composition enables the teacher to 
present it with the sole aim of cultivating a love for good books and 
the habit of reading. 

Teaching written composition consecutively enables the pupils to 
work on one line until form becomes a habit. 

Teaching spoken English consecutively gives opportunity for inculcat- 
ing the rhetorical principles far more easily and effectively than is possible 
in written composition, and promotes mastery of the language through 
social pressure. Furthermore, it permits an organization of the work 
impossible when the spoken English occurs on detached days, and secures 
for each day’s work the momentum attained by previous accomplish- 


ment. 
ELIZABETH W. BAKER 
Oak HicH ScHOoL 
Datias, TEXAS 


POLONIUS’ ADVICE TO LAERTES: A SCHOOLBOY’S VERSION 


Do not speak your thoughts aloud, nor act without well-chosen plan. 

Be thou friendly and familiar, yet offensive to no man. 

Do not fight unless obliged, but if forced to it, let thy foe 

See that thou no weakling art, but able to give blow for blow. 

Dress thyself in garments rich, costly clothes, and raiment fine, 

Yet not gaudy nor too fancy. Show thyself true son of mine. 

Cling to those few friends and tried, those whom thou knowest love 
thee true, 

And waste not time with new-found friends. Have a care whate’er 
you do. 

Be not borrower nor lender and never be a wasteful spender, 

Always to thyself be true, and nothing false wilt thou e’er do. 

Farewell, my son, thy servants wait. I bid thee haste before t’s too late. 

RANDALL STRATTON 
Juntor CLass 


Hopkinton HiGH ScHoot 
HopkKINTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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EDITORIAL 


Our tax-supported system of public schools was instituted, we 
are reminded by William McAndrew and others, as the safeguard 


A of liberty and law. This use of public funds is 
Rediscovered justified only if the schools serve the people as a 
Objective whole and not the private interests of their individual 


pupils. It follows that all materials of instruction, whether tradi- 
tional or newly proposed, must be judged by their probable con- 
tribution to the stability and justice of our government and to the 
general social well-being. And the same criterion applies to class- 
room procedures or ‘‘methods.” In all this there seems to be 
nothing startling, yet our schools are very far from complete 
practical adoption of the doctrine. 

When we are choosing our objectives in the teaching of literature 
we should ask, What can literature contribute to these young 
people which will be of greatest public and civic benefit? Too 
often we yield to the temptation to think in terms of mere personal 
profit or pleasure. The larger point of view calls for less emphasis 
upon the appreciation of style and more provision for the modifica- 
tion of character through the reliving of valuable experiences 
embodied in literature. The vexed question of intensive and 
extensive reading, of the amount of analysis necessary, becomes, 
What reflection upon these characters and events as if they were 
actual will make these pupils more useful members of society ? or 
What analysis and evaluation of the idea in this essay or the succes- 
sion of images in this poem will make these boys and girls more 
valuable workers and citizens? The teacher who thinks in such 
terms will not be content to make his course a simple succession 
of aesthetic (or elemental) thrills, and will equally avoid such 
tedious moralizing as rouses antagonism. He will wish his pupils 
to realize the important cause-and-effect relationships between the 
events and character traits in fiction or drama and to weigh the 
ideas in essay or oration by comparing them with others and by 
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noting some of the results of applying them. When to the dis- 
cussion just described is added a moderate amount of consideration 
of the selection as art—the importance of its issues or characters, 
the beauty of its images, the appropriateness of its language—for 
the development of power to choose private reading wisely, then 
surely the use of public money to provide the literature class is 
thoroughly justified. 


A recent article summarized in our “ Periodicals”’ section this 


month challenges the efficiency of the “incidental” method of 
teaching and learning. Its author doubts whether 
constant practice in composition which is actual 
communication develops desirable habits of expression 
as quickly or certainly as definite drill does. If the matter of his 
doubt were the proposition that composition which is actual com- 
munication can dispense with definite drill, students of modern 
psychology must admit at once that his point is well taken. Most 
of them insist upon the necessity of pointed, spirited, thorough 
drills. 

To go so far is not, however, to abandon the “project” program 
in which speaking or writing in school always tries to inform, 
persuade, or entertain a genuine, immediate audience. Out of 
such actual attempts arises the teacher’s and his pupils’ perception 
of their need of the specific drill to be undertaken next. The 
mastery of the point of form itself becomes a project. So the 
repetition gains motive, without which it can hardly possess for 
the pupils satisfactorily definite objectives or be undertaken with 
sufficient vigor to be successful. This relation between drill and 
ultimate objective in the minds of pupils is not taken account of 
in the antithesis set up by the writer—a neglect which would 
seem to enfeeble his argument. 

Incidental, unconscious learning? No. 

Isolated, unrelated drills? Never! 

Incidental, motivated drills? By all means! 


The “Setting” 
for Drill 
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ENGLISH JOURNAL PRIZES 


The English Journal wishes to meet so far as possible the class- 
room teacher’s constant need for composition undertakings. It 
therefore invites teachers everywhere to send in accounts of projects 
which have proved interesting to pupils and valuable as means 
of improving their writing or speaking. For the best of these which 
reaches the Journal office by December 1, 1923, a first prize of 
five dollars is offered; for the second best, a year’s extension of 
the English Journal subscription or payment of the next annual 
dues in the National Council of Teachers of English; for the third, 
fourth, and fifth best, copies of Mignon Wright’s 800 Theme Assign- 
ments. 

Each paper must state the undertaking clearly and tell how the 
pupils’ interest in it was aroused; it need mot describe in detail the 
planning, the writing or speaking, and the criticism. The under- 
taking itself may be only one day’s work or that of a week, and may 
call for either oral or written composition. It may be suitable for 
any year from the eighth to the college freshman. Excerpts from 
texts are barred. 

The account must not exceed two hundred words, and must be 
neatly written or typed on one side of the paper only. The writer’s 
name and address should appear on the back. All manuscripts 
are to be the absolute property of the English Journal. 

In making the award, the following points will be considered: 

1. The degree of interest and the amount of voluntary effort 
the undertaking is likely to call forth. 

2. The breadth of its appeal to classes of different ages in differ- 
ent circumstances. 

3. The amount and value (in proportion to the time consumed) 
of the knowledge and skill likely to be gained through the exercise. 

4. The clearness and vigor of the contributor’s statement. 

Address all manuscripts to The Contest Editor, The English 
Journal, 506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE THANKSGIVING COUNCIL 


Those who attend the Detroit meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English will hear a program of strong speakers, each on his 
own favorite topic—for they have chosen their own. Special attention 
is called, also, to the conference on Thanksgiving evening, which will 
certainly bring a great increase in the efficiency of local association and 
especially in the co-operation between the various scattered groups. 

The railroads have granted special rates on the certificate plan. 
Although there were not enough certificates deposited at Chattanooga 
last year to secure the reduced fare, the very favorable location of Detroit 
makes it almost certain that more than the required 250 will attend this 
year. In order to secure the reduced railroad fare we must have 250 
travelers who purchase tickets costing one dollar or more. Each person 
must, when buying his ticket, ask his agent for a certificate on account 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. This must be deposited 
with the secretary of the Council immediately upon arrival in Detroit. 
When 250 have been deposited they will all be stamped and returned to 
their owners, who may then buy tickets home at half-price. Do not 
neglect the certificate. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Detroit, November 29—December 1, 1923 


Headquarters, Hotel Statler 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 29 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 3:30 O’CLOCK 
Private Dining-Room 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 29 
CONFERENCE ON THF WORK OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Small Banquet-Room 


The most significant features of the work of the Affiliated Local 
Associations of Teachers of English will be presented by their official 
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representatives. The spokesman for each local group will be allowed 
five minutes. General discussion will follow. 


FripAy MORNING, NOVEMBER 30 
GENERAL SESSION, 9:30 O’CLOCK 
Main Banquet-Room 
President’s Address—J. W. SEARSON, University of Nebraska. 
Teaching Literary Appreciation—Tuomas C. BLAISDELL, State Normal 
School, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 
The Speaking Voice—GLENN N. MERRY, University of Iowa. 
The Simplification of the English Teacher’s Undertaking—Cuar es S. 
PENDLETON, George Peabody College for Teachers. 


FrmaAy AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 30 
SECTION MEETINGS, 1:30 O’CLOCK 
High-School Section 
Main Banquet-Room 

Open Meeting of the Committee on Examinations—chairman, C. C. 
CERTAIN. 

Overcoming Practical Difficulties in the Use of Composition Scales— 
A. Laura McGrecor, Washington Junior High School, Rochester, 
New York. 

More Definite Standards of Promotion in English Composition—EARL 
HUvuDELSON, University of Minnesota. 

An Evaluation of the Form Tests in English—H. Y. Morrett, University 
of Iowa. 

Some Tests in Diagnosing and Establishing Minimum Essentials— 
STERLING A. LEONARD, University of Wisconsin. 

Uses and Abuses of Intelligence Tests—CuHartes F. Berry, University 
of Michigan. 

Discussion 
Normal and Elementary Schools Section 
Ballroom 

CiarA BEVERLEY, Detroit, presiding. 

The Henry Ford Method of Teaching English—WaLTeR BARNES, 
Fairmont (West Virginia), State Normal School. 

Language Interests and Techniques—Etvira D. CABELL, Chicago 
Normal College. 

Address—Howarp R. Driccs, New York University. 
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College Section 
Large Private Dining-Room 

A Round Table discussion of current problems in the preparation for 
college English and the teaching of first and second year college English 
led by Professor C. C. Fries, University of Michigan. The following 
list of questions has been sent to a considerable number of persons in the 
association and the names of those who are to take a formal part in the 
discussion will be announced at the meeting: 

In what definite respects are high schools failing to prepare students 
for college English? Should the subject of phonetics be taught in high 
school or college, or both? History of literature in high schools: is it a 
waste of time? Are not other needs greater? Should formal grammar 
be taught in high school? If so, when and with what aim ? 

Should classes in college be divided according to proficiency ? What 
standards and tests do you suggest? What methods are effective in 
handling students of the very lowest level ? 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 4:30 P.M. 
Main Banquet-Room 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 30 
Informal Reception—Hotel Statler Parlors—6:0o P.M. 
Annual Dinner—Hotel Statler—7:00 p.m. sharp. 


Chief Speaker: Mr. Epcar Guest. ‘Three-minute speeches from a 
number of former presidents of the Association. Informal dress. 


SATURDAY MorRNING, DECEMBER 1 
SECTION MEETINGS, 10:00 O’CLOCK 
Elementary-School Section 
Ballroom 


CLARA BEVERLEY, Detroit, presiding. 

Objectives in Elementary School English—EstaLtInE WILSON, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Toledo. 

A Spelling Procedure with Social Values—ALIcE KELLy, supervisor, 
Detroit Public Schools. 

Silent Reading in the Elementary School—Guy T. BusweLt, University 

of Chicago. 
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High-School Section 
Main Banquet-Room 
Epwin L. MILLER, Detroit, presiding. 
Popularizing Accuracy—REWEY BELLE INGLIs, University High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Discussion led by J. M. Sprnntnc. Speakers limited strictly to three 
minutes. 
Correlating Thought and Expression—C. A. CockAyNE, Technical 
High School, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Discussion led by CiauptIA E. Crumpton. Speakers limited strictly 
to three minutes. 
English and the Social Studies in the High School—Tuomas W. Gos Linc, 
superintendent of schools, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Discussion led by J. F. Hosic. Speakers limited strictly to three minutes. 


College Section 
Large Private Dining-Room 


A Round Table discussion of what the College Section of the National 
Council is doing and should do, conducted by Professor Hardin Craig, 
University of Iowa. The following questions and suggestions have been 
circulated, and the names of those who are to participate formally will 
be announced at the meeting. 

Has the English Council any function for college teachers not dis- 
charged by other organizations ? 

Could the English Journal be made more interesting or valuable for 
college teachers ? 

In what definite respects are high school and college English inter- 
related ? 

Is a survey of English teaching in America desirable? feasible ? 
Should such a survey concern itself with the college field only, or with 
the secondary field also? What suggestions are offered by the English 
report on “The Teaching of English in England?”’ What material in 
that report would be unnecessary with us ? 

Is there any gain in continuing our attention to method? Should 
we not emphasize subject-matter and develop scholarship both in the 
college group and in the Council as a whole? Do not the publications 
of the English Association indicate a healthier and more permanent 
basis of professional activity than exists here ? 

Should the college section adopt for one of its permanent interests the 
training of teachers ? 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER I 


JOINT SESSION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
AND THE DETROIT ENGLISH CLUB, 1:30 O’CLOCK 


Ballroom 
Some Tendencies in Dramatic Art Today—A. M. Drummonp, Cornell 
University. 
New Views of Shakespeare—HarpiNn CraicG, University of Iowa. 


Romanticism and Realism in Modern Poetry—Car. SANDBURG, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


BETTER SPEECH WEEK 


The Committee on American Speech has set but one Better Speech 
Week for this year. As was the case last year, the week occurs in 
February and includes Washington’s birthday. The dates are February 
18 to 23. At this time, also, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
will co-operate. The February observance of the week proved especially 
successful last year. High-school teachers who expect to observe the 
week are urged now to purchase the Better Speech Week Bulletin (50 
cents), which contains abundant suggestions and reference material. 
It is published by the National Council of Teachers of English. 

During Better Speech Week, it is suggested that extemporaneous 
speaking and debating programs be held and that votes be taken in the 
larger English classes to determine the four or five students possessing 
the most characteristically American speech. Such procedure will 
bring before the students the whole matter of speech standards, and prove 
profitable, especially in those high schools which are unable to stress any 
phase of speech development at any other time of the year. In addition, 
a poster competition has been arranged by Miss Crumpton, the details 
of which have already been announced. 

The Committee has undertaken the publication of a Bulletin on 
speech training for the whole year. It will include a discussion of the 
principles of training which should be stressed, and serve as an elementary 
guide for teachers who have had some training and who hope to see the 
work in speech training properly co-ordinated with the work in written 


composition. 
GLENN N. Merry, Chairman 


UNIVERSITY OF IowA 
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AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 


The Society for American Field Service Fellowships for French 
Universities will offer for open competition among graduates of American 
colleges and other suitably qualified candidates a number of fellowships, 
not to exceed ten, for the purpose of encouraging advanced study and 
research in French universities during 1924-25. 

Applications should reach the secretary of the Society not later than 
December 15, 1923. 

Application blanks and further information about the fellowships 
may be obtained from the secretary, Dr. I. L. Kandel, 525 West One 
Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 


THE PERIODICALS 


The Case against Incidental Learning. H.H.Hahn. The Journal of 
Educational Method, September, 1923. The project in which mastery 
of subject-matter and the acquisition of skill or appreciation are not the 
primary purpose but only subsidiary outcomes in the attainment of 
some other objective, is subject to the following indictment: It neither 
compels nor especially stimulates the learner to complete the learning act; 
it does not develop the right attitude of the scholar; it is wasteful 
because it at no time secures the whole attention of the student upon 
the thing to be learned or provides sufficient repetition, and because it 
necessitates supplementing all these deficiencies by a second project. 
Controlled experiments, not yet sufficiently systematic or searching, are 
needed before this type of project can be accepted as equal in value to 
the direct-learning type. 

The Effect of First-Year Latin upon Knowledge of English Words of 
Latin Derivation. E.L. Thorndike and G. J. Ruger. School and Society, 
September 1, 1923. A test employing forms A, B, and C of the Carr 
English Vocabulary Test, and given to pupils of ninth-grade classes in 
forty-one schools (representing eighteen states) at the beginning, middle, 
and end of the school year, shows that the pupils who had been studying 
Latin for one year made much greater gain in the test with Latin-derived 
words than the pupils who had not studied Latin, and that in the test with 
words of non-Latin origin the two sets of pupils were approximately equal. 

Training in the Technique of Thinking as a Means to Clearer Thinking. 
Benjamin R. Simpson. School and Society, September 22, 1923. Four 


experiments with fifth- and with sixth-grade children in the Cleveland © 
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School of Education induce the conclusion that children of this age can 
understand and apply the technique of logical] definition, and can analyze 
likenesses and differences, but give no evidence that this training carries 
over into ability to solve problems in everyday reasoning. 

The Right Use of Leisure as an Objective of Education. W.D. Ross. 
Educational Review, September, 1923. “Right rest and the proper use 
of leisure” must be co-ordinated with the three R’s. In this age of 
machines other agencies than the school bear much of the burden of 
education for work. As the work-day shortens, the imperative claim of 
youth upon our schools is training for the hours of leisure. 

National Honor Society for High Schools. American Educational 
Digest, September, 1923. An organization initiated by high-school 
principals and indorsed, under its first name of American Torch Society, 
by the National Association of Secondary School Principals. Pre- 
eminence in scholarship, character, leadership, and service is the basis of 
membership. There are now about 250 active local chapters in the 
United States. 

Improving High School Assemblies. American Educational Digest, 
October, 1923. A questionnaire addressed to superintendent and princi- 
pals in every state of the Union and responded to by 519 indicates 
increased respect for the function of the school assembly and great alert- 
ness to improve and extend its influence. The trend is toward larger 
student participation, more student-planning and control, group dis- 
cussions, and demonstrations carefully prepared. 

Grouping Pupils for Acceleration. H. H. Ryan. The Elementary 
School Journal, September, 1923. To the two questions, Who shall be 
accelerated ? and How shall it be done? the Blewett Junior High School 
is working out careful answers, the majority of its pupils following an 
accelerated program of greater or less degree. Present results appear to 
justify the system. 

Negro Race Consciousness as Reflected in Race Literature. Robert E. 
Park. American Review, September-October, 1923. The songs of 
slavery were the songs of sorrow; only the best of them, the religious 
songs or “spirituals,’ have been preserved. Then came a period of 
individual but not racial consciousness, expressed only in very crude 
ways. The younger generation, born to freedom, yet not fully citizens, 
are seeking ‘“‘how to be Negroes and American, too,” and their aspirations 
are beginning to find expression in poetry. Recent Negro poetry can 
best be understood by comparison to the literatures of some of the 
renaissant disinherited peoples of Europe. 
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The Playwright’s Mind. Jacinto Benavente. Yale Review, October, 
1923. The classification of drama as “objective” literature is unsatis- 
factory, because the successful dramatist must (imaginatively) be his 
characters. In great work the subconscious aids in the creation until 
the creature seems, even to the dramatist, something apart and external 
to himself. So Don Quixote became neither “just one more romance of 
chivalry,” as Cervantes probably intended at first, nor a genuine satire 
on chivalry as he finally declared it to be, but the progress of a soul from 
distraction and tawdry ideals to serene nobility. The playwright may 
start with an idea, a central character, or an ambient (environment) as 
the backbone of his play. To catch in the dialogue the rhythm appropri- 
ate to the locality and the mood is vitally important. 

Reorganization of the High School Course in Literature. James F. 
Hosic. Teachers College Record, September, 1923. Too often the 
high-school literature course is a miscellaneous hodgepodge of unrelated 
classics, and therefore gives the student no sense of progression or 
mastery. An orderly, organized course for the four years is needed. 
Why not adopt the following objectives, one for each year? (1) How 
to read books of different kinds for various purposes; (2) what it means 
to be truly an American; (3) what interests and ideals we cherish in 
common with other parts of the English-speaking world; (4) how to 
find one’s way around in the library (including some acquaintance with 
“types”’). 

A Dictionary Test. Thomas H. Briggs. Teachers College Record, 
September, 1923. The dictionary furnishes many more kinds of informa- 
tion than the average pupil supposes. The Briggs Dictionary Test is 
frankly diagnostic, showing the victim what he has to learn about the 
contents of the dictionary and the methods of using it. 

The Success of Our Successors. William McAndrew. World’s 
Work, September, 1923. Our public-school system was inaugurated, 
and is maintained by general taxation, not for the personal advantage 
of individuals, but for the security of our government and the benefit 
of our people collectively. This idea is more and more determining the 
content of methods of instruction. Succeeding issues of the World’s 
Work are to contain reports by Mr. McAndrew, who has made investiga- 
tion in nearly every state, of the embodiments of this ideal in actual 
school work. The October article is “American Equality.” 

A Plea and a Project. Margaret M. McLaughlin, Educational 
Review, September, 1923. Since humor is admittedly one of the chief 
blessings of mankind, it is time for the schools to make provision in their 
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courses of study for training in appreciation of it. Projects in humor are 
abundantly feasible. 

An Experiment in Cooperation. Emma Clarke. The Inter-Mountain 
Educator, September, 1923. Exchange of composition papers between 
teachers of 8A and oB classes in neighboring elementary and high schools 
of Spokane was revelatory of a tendency in the upper grammar grades to 
sacrifice thought to a high standard of mechanical accuracy and of 
imperfect carrying over of the detailed instruction of those grades into 
the high school. 

Vers Libre. Ottie Depew. Kentucky High School Quarterly, July, 
1923. A ninety-page discussion centering upon rhythm as the funda- 
mental difference between the new and the conventional forms, and 
concluding that “regular” rhythm is necessary to poetry. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The American Branch of the Oxford University Press, 35 West 
Thirty-second Street, New York City, distributes the following British 
publications: “The Study of English Speech by New Methods of 
Phonetic Investigation,” by E. W. Scripture (published for the British 
Academy), 31 pages, $1.20; “‘The Foundations of Shakespeare’s Text,”’ 
by Alfred W. Pollard (published for the British Academy), 18 pages, 
35 cents; the Romanes Lecture on “Ignorance,” by John Burnet, 70 
cents; the Society for Pure English Tract 10, ‘Grammatical Inversions,” 
by H. W. Fowler, 85 cents; S. P. E. Tract No. 11, “Metaphor,” by 
Fowler and others, 85 cents; S. P. E. Tract No. 12, “English Idioms,” 
by Logan Pearsall Smith, 63 pages, $1.50; ‘“‘The Beginnings of English 
Secular and Romantic Dramas,” by Arthur W. Reed (published for the 
Shakespeare Association), 2s net; “Dryden as an Adapter of 
Shakespeare,”’ by Allardyce Nicoll (Shakespeare Association), 25; ‘The 
Problem of the ‘American Wives of Windsor,’” by J. M. Robinson 
(Shakespeare Association), 50 cents; “The Continuity of Literature,” 
being the presidential Address of the English Association, by Edwin 
Goose, 70 cents; “Some Thoughts about Verse,” by T. S. Omond, 
pamphlet No. 55 of the English Association, 70 cents. 

The English Association itself, 4 Fetter Lane, London, E. C., includes 
in its Bulletin No. 47 a thirteen-page bibliography of the work of the 
year 1922 in the field of English language and literature.—Section F, 
“Education and Child Welfare,” of the Subject Index to Periodicals for 
1920 was issued in June 1923 by the (British) Library Association. 
4s net. Grafton and Company, 7 and 8 Coptic Street, W. C. 1, London. 
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REVIEWS 


A DETAILED MANUAL OF METHOD 


Treatises on the teaching of English yield their authors such small 
return that only professional spirit can move a successful teacher to 
write one. For this altruism and for the real help which his new book 
gives, we are grateful to Dr. Stratton. Very wide and discriminating 
reading of literature, thorough training in composition both oral and 
written, years of successful classroom experience, and a considerable 
insight into the modern doctrine of education show themselves in every 
chapter of the rather thick volume. Teachers everywhere will profit by 
reading it. 

Although the organization of the author’s matter about such topics 
as fiction, poetry, drama, written composition, etc., tends to obscure his 
controlling ideas, it cannot entirely hide them from view. Quite clearly 
he assumes that pupils are educated by their own activities, not by those 
of their teachers. The emphasis upon the teacher’s dual consciousness— 
scholarly appreciation of literature blended with realization of high-school 
pupils’ tastes and capabilities—runs like a cable through the literature 
chapters. That content of literature should, for young people at least, 
come before form is directly asserted, and in the main it is observed in 
the detailed recommendations. Standard tests in composition are 
treated briefly, almost incidentally, yet they are put in their proper 
place, that of checking up devices rather than daily teaching tools. 
The strongest emphasis falls upon the absolute necessity of teacher 
scholarship. 

At least one other great merit this book has: Not infrequently the 
author tells, by way of illustration, just what he might say to a class. 
This concreteness is to be warmly recommended to other writers upon 
classroom procedures. Dr. Stratton’s examples are good too. 

Is it carping to suggest that at the very time when he is emphasizing 
content as more important than form, our mentor lapses into the con- 
sideration of content as means of securing literary effects? Such 
consideration of the technique is closely akin to the study of style which 
he so carefully—and properly—subordinates. The chapter on apprecia- 


* The Teaching of English in the High School. By Clarence Stratton, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1923. Pp. 383. 
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tion very naturally takes an analytical attitude, and makes technique 
as prominent an object of appreciation as is content. May the day soon 
come when we shall have more reliable guide than individual opinion 
in determining how much attention should be given to the author’s 
cleverness of construction, tricks of character delineation, and elegance 
of style! 

Surely we must be permitted to be disappointed that Dr. Stratton has 
made little more than casual mention of the value of the “audience 
situation” or the “communication motive”’ in high-school composition. 
They are the very breath of life in composition work, and we want to be 
told how to secure them. 

Teachers who buy the book and read a chapter or so each week will 
get most out of Dr. Stratton’s volume. It does not set forth a sweeping 
gospel that will organize or reorganize one’s teaching, but it does offer 
a multitude of helpful suggestions to be absorbed a few at a time. 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 
Cuicaco NorMAL COLLEGE 


THE ART OF PUBLIC READING 


The 212 pages of Mr. Tallcott’s book! are devoted entirely to discus- 
sion, with practically no inclusion of selections, which in itself makes 
it an unusual book, for it is easy to fill out discussion with many “selec- 
tions for practice.” 

The book is arranged in three parts with an appendix of some twelve 
pages, which is intended to still further clarify an already painstaking 
exposition of the author’s thesis. The first eighty-one pages are given 
to a discussion of acting, under six heads such as ‘ Types of Plays,” 
“Rehearsing Beginners,” etc. There is much detail here which seems 
aside from the general intention of the book. The second part deals with 
reading, and is divided into eleven parts. Here are such headings as 
“Personating,”’ ‘‘Impersonative Reading,” “Pure Reading,” etc., with 
many subheadings which lend real clarification to these problems. 
“Method of Study” forms the third portion of the book, with four sub- 
divisions. 

There is no doubt that this book, as a whole, will afford much 
assistance to the teacher and student of expressive reading. This, 
I believe, is the author’s real intention rather than to assist greatly in 


*The Art of Acting and Public Reading. By Rotto A. Tattcorr. Indiana- 
polis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1922. 
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the art of acting. In any case, it seems to me that it is in those portions 
of the book devoted to “Reading” and “ Method of Study” that Mr. 
Tallcott has been most helpful and illuminating. There is great need 
of such classification and definition as he has attempted, for very little 
has been written along this line. If teachers and readers will consider 
as carefully as does the author the relationship of reading to acting and 
the reverse, the types of material, its adaptability to performer and 
audience, and the various forms of presentation possible, ranging from 
“personating”’ through “pure reading,” there will be great improvement 
in platform performance. 

Such weaknesses as the book contains are the result, it seems to me, 
of too great anxiety to make the discussion entirely comprehensible to 
all who may read it. Personally, I would take exception to part of the 
exposition regarding the necessity for going through the complete activity 
of stage presentation in order to completely suggest in interpretative 
reading. I agree, however, that all means which will quicken the 
complete physical responses of the performer should be used. The 
Art of Acting and Public Reading may be criticized by many. It should 


receive praise from an even greater number. 
GERTRUDE E. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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The End of the House of Alard. By SHetta Kaye-SmitH. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co., 1923. Pp. 353. $2.00. 

An interesting, realistic study of the effects of three great forces: pride of family 
and land, marriage, and the ceremonials of the Catholic church. The conditions of 
land ownership in England since the world-war subject the House of Alard to the test 
of the forces mentioned. ‘‘We only know that the last sad squires ride slowly toward 
the sea, and a new people rules the land.” Well worth reading. 


The Shame Dance. By WiLtBuR DANIEL STEELE. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1923. Pp. 392. $2.00. 

Unusual stories, fascinating and full of local color. In the title-story a South Sea 
Island queen learned a jazz dance, and complications followed. ‘Both Judge and 
Jury” gives a thrilling glimpse of the good in human nature. The stories are of 
varied types, but all are strong and interesting. 


West of the Water Tower. ANoNymMous. New York: Harper & Bros., 1923. 
Pp. 367. 
More typical of the small town than Main Street. A book to make parents 
thoughtful. The growth of the hero’s character is wonderfully presented. 
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Fombombo. By T.S. Strisyinc. New York: Century Co., 1923. Pp. 311. 
$1.90. 
South American adventure. The young American is well drawn, and the author’s 
clever observations are often keenly expressed. Unfortunately, a contempt for 
American ideals is quite evident. 


The Black Parrot. By Harry Hervey. New York: Century Co., 1923. 
Pp. 337. $1.90. 
A mystery story of the East Indies with a lurid and complicated plot and an 
“‘atmosphere”’ suggestive of much midnight oil and Joseph Conrad, but not without 
electricity. 


North of 36. By Emerson Hovucu. D. Appleton & Co., 1923. Pp. 429. $2.00. 

Of the same sort as The Covered Wagon and as good—maybe even fresher, since 
the frontier life of Texas and the Southwest has been less done than that of the more 
northerly plains. The figure of the “orphant” heroine stands out picturesquely 
against the tossing horns of her 4,000 head of cattle and the faithful cowmen as 
together they drive the herd through torrent and trailless plain to the saving market. 
American literature would be the poorer without these brave romances, penetrated as 
they are by the very spirit of America in her teens. Admirable reading for high- 
school boys and girls. 


The Temptress. By V. Brasco IBANEZ. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1923. Pp. 405. $2.00. 
People who read Robert Hichens’ Bella Donna may endure this—a portrayal of 
cheap depravity, of the female type, on a background of two continents. 


The Threshold. By M. W. A. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 239. 
$2.00. 
Reflections on life and death by a woman still young who is facing death. Very 
much worth reading. 


Educational Sociology. By DAvip SNEDDEN. New York: Century Co., 1922. 

Pp. 689. $4.00. 

The author frankly admits that this book, like most similar treatises, is chiefly 
an organizer of knowledge the reader already possesses. For the educator the value of 
such books is in their stimulation and illumination of reflection upon the ends of educa- 
tion. Snedden’s volume is especially helpful in this way because his thinking is so 
little restrained by tradition, and looks at our problems so freshly. One who has never 
studied general or “pure sociology” can secure from this volume a very fair grasp 
upon its major principles plus many interesting applications. The chapters on “English 
Language Studies,” “‘English Literature,” and “Commercial Vocational Education” 
are especially pertinent to the work of the teacher of English. 


English Diaries. A Review of English Diaries from the Sixteenth to the 
Twentieth Century with an Introduction on Diary Writing by ARTHUR 
PonsonBy. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1923. Pp. 447. $7.50 


net. 
A collection that is really a book, successful in its single-minded intention to 
demonstrate the quality of the diary as distinct from that of memoir, letters, or auto- 
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biography. The editor has apprehended that famous diaries and even “good”’ diaries 
will not alone yield the flavor he seeks. He has brought together personalities known 
and unknown, gifted and commonplace, self-conscious and naive. The result is both 
illuminating and delightful. 


Selections from English Literature. Edited by LEONIDAS WARREN PAYNE, JR., 
and Nina Hitt. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1923. Pp. 836. 
Another enormous collection of poems, essays, and brief prose excerpts from 

Chaucer to Hardy and Walter de la Mare. As acceptable perhaps as any such mass 

may be that must ignore fiction and drama (Macbeth has been included), yet that by 

mere bulk impresses the casual youngster as a presentment of English literature. 

The notes are conventional in character, and are in type that will protect them from 

overuse. 


The Literary Essay in English. By SistER M. ELEANoRE, C.S.C. With a 

Preface by J. LEONARD Carrico, C.S.C. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. 

Pp. 257. $1.48. 

A fresh little book, well and enthusiastically written. No specimen essays confuse 
the issue as to its function; it is intended to encourage and to accompany real reading, 
to make essayists and essays live for college students. The various types of the essay 
are clearly but not pedantically defined, and such selection is made among the exponents 
of each type as will bring it up, if but on tiptoe, to the present day. Some quaintnesses, 
as when we find Laura Spencer Portor at the elbow of Fuller and Herbert, add spice 
to the reader’s pleasure. 


Outlining for Effective Writing. By Epwarp New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1923. Pp. 61. 
Valuable little book for college students, much simpler than the common run of 
such texts, yet covering all essential principles in the analysis of exposition and argu- 
ment. 


Syllabus of American Literature. By Witttam T. Hastincs. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1923. Pp. ror. 

A paper-covered guide, summarizing general characteristics and tendencies, as 
well as individual biography and evaluation of output. Somewhat capricious, though 
liberal, in its selections for mention in the later time. Within the period classification 
are placed prose and poetry types and special geographical groups. An appendix 
furnishes a chronological table of English as well as American literature. 


Modern American Speeches. Edited with notes and introductions by LESTER 
W. BoarDMAN. New edition enlarged. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1923. Pp. 182. $.75. 
Speeches by Root, Wilson, Hughes, and Butler, made since the original edition in 
1913, occupy forty per cent of the space. A brief biography of each orator and some 
explanatory notes are added. 


Specimens of Biblical Literature. Arranged and edited by JamMEs MUILENBURG. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1923. Pp. 413. $2.50. 
“This book attempts, first of all, to indicate the main literary types that are found 

in the Bible. .... Again . . . . to emphasize the value and importance of the study 
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of comparative literature.’ The latter aim is worked out through suggestions in the 
hundred pages of notes placed at the back of the book. 
Silas Marner. By GeEorGE Exrot. Edited with Introduction and notes by 

CHARLES ROBERT GASTON. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 1923. 

Pp. 259. 

The outstanding feature is the intimately written biography which “aims very 
simply to let young people into the secret of George Eliot’s literary struggle and her 
human friendliness and a fondness for life.” A biography that makes one wish to 
read the novel. 

Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. Edited by A. B. DEMILLE. New York: F. M. 

Ambrose & Co., 1923. Pp. 261. 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Edited by RatpuH C. Taytor. New York: F. M. 
Ambrose & Co., 1922. Pp. 230. 


Adam Bede. By GeorceE E.iot. Edited with Introduction and notes by 
SAMUEL W. PATTERSON. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 613. 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America. Edited by Howarp BEMENT. 
New York: F. M. Ambrose & Co., 1922. Pp. 207. 


Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson. By James M. SpPinninc. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923. Pp. 265. 
An abridged edition, with very simple common-sense Introduction and notes. 


Roget’s International Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. Revised by 
C. O. SYLVESTER Mawson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1922. 
Pp. 741. 
A standard reference work needing no introduction to trained workers. Its unique 


arrangement requires some practice to make use easy. The publishers now issue a 
Manual for Teachers and Students, by Max J. Herzberg, which facilitates this mastery. 


Defects of Speech: Their Nature and Their Cure. By IbAC. Warp. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923. Pp. 79. $1.00. 
Phonetics form the stem and main branches of the treatments. The outgrowth of 
the author’s experience in treating defects. British. 


Bound or Free and The Wizard of Words. By CATHERINE TURNER BRYCE. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922. Pp. 32. 
Two better-speech plays, appropriate at any time. 


English for Boys and Men. By Homer J. Smitu. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. 
Pp. 330. $1.40. 
A composition book planned for technical pupils—probably the only attempt of its 
kind on the high-school level. It meets a narrow but intense need 


Sentence and Theme, and Sentence Book. Revised edition. By C. H. Warp. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1923. Pp. 473. $1.32. 
More composition material is included in the main text, especially oral composition, 
and the drill material simplified and polished. The change of the supplementary drill 
book from Punctuation Leaves to Sentence Book is commendable. 
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Composition and Rhetoric. By WiLt1AM WILLiAMs and J. C. TRESSLER. New 

York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1923. Pp. 472. 

A high-school text with the rhetoric and the composition exercises in Part I, and 
the grammar and mechanics in Part II, in order that both may be prescribed in doses 
suited to the patients. In each chapter of Part I, theory comes first in the form of a 
few principles and then follow a number of exercises for application. 


Brief Drawing. By Ralph C. Ringwalt. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1923. Pp. 214. $1.50. 
A lawyer who has been a teacher emphasizes content above form, “Topics” and 
“ Audience” above “ Reasoning” and “Evidence.’”’ For college classes and practicing 
lawyers. 
Exercises in Practical English. By Witt1am D. Lewis and James F. Hosic. 
New York: American Book Company, 1922. Pp. 112. Paper. 
A “drill book” to supplement the popular high-school text by the same authors. 
The exercises are to be assigned only as needed, not in connection with specified lessons 
in the text. 


Good Citizenship through Story-Telling. By Mi1Lprep B. Forses. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1923, Pp. 255. 
Not so very different from other treatises on story-telling except in the constant 
emphasis upon civic and community values. Does not confine itself to stories with 
morals, but finds real uses for other kinds. 


Learning and Teaching. By ArTHUR RAyMOND MeEap. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1923. Pp. 287. $2.50. 
An educational psychology organized about two problems: How do pupils learn ? 
What may the teacher do to increase their efficiency as learners? Exercises, some of 
them difficult, at the end of each chapter. 


Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching. By Witi1aAmM H. Burton. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. 510. 

General principles of management and of teaching are first outlined—really a 
complete exposition of “‘general method”—and then a technique of supervision pre- 
sented by which the teachers may be led to co-operate in the improvement of discipline 
and instruction. 


The Purpose, Preparation, and Methods in the Recitation. By SAMUEL HaAmIL- 
TON. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923. Pp. 238. $1.60. 
Really a revision of the older The Recitation in the light of recent educational 

progress—e.g., a chapter on “The Socialized Recitation” has been added. Easy 

lectures, designed for the beginner. 


The American Elementary School. By JoHN Louts Horn. New York: The 

Century Co., 1923. Pp. 422. $2.00. 

The elementary school seen in perspective as a part of the educational system from 
the social-community point of view. ‘External Relations of the School Institution,” 
“Problems of Organization,” ‘‘Problems Which Involve Instruction Primarily” 
make up three parts of the book, and Part IV is a single chapter stating nineteen 
major problems in this field. 
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Junior English Course. By P. H. DEFFENDALL. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1923. Pp. 384. 
Grades VII, VIII, and IX are each given ten chapters. Each chapter is composed 
of an exercise labeled “Project” and some “practical grammar,” the two parts not 
avowedly related. 


A New EnglishGrammar. By M.A. Assisted by A. GORDON WILSON. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 362. 
Intended for high and normal schools. Attempts to explain many idioms by 
untechnical accounts of their origins. 


Cowley’s Essays. Edited by J. Rawson LumBy. Revised by ARTHUR TILLEY. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 136. 


How We Are Fed. By James FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 200. 


Some Things That Matter. By Lorp Rirppett. New York: George H. Doran 

Co., 1922. Pp. 199. 

All the things that this very distinguished Englishman places under so taking a 
caption do very much matter—how to concentrate, how to observe, how to read, how 
to speak effectively in public, how to think, the nature of evidence, discrimination of 
fact and inference, the nature of law, the laws of thought, the duty of belief. And 
they are all put to us in a clear forthright sort of way that gives odds te more profound 
substance less attractively phrased. Short essays in short plain, paragraphs in the 
clearest of type on excellent paper, conveying a sane and cheerful outlook, much 
sound, everyday wisdom, much useful information—that is the book. 


LAIRD and LEE, Inc. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR DRILLS 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 


By 
CARL HOLLIDAY and SOPHIA CAMENISCH 


Toledo Chicago 


Full drill material on points emphasized in Reports on 
Minimum Essentials. 


Successful because forged in the classroom. 
Modern in material and method. 


Scholarly. Timely. Practical. 
150 pp. 60 cents 
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